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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 
A’ our last visit to Worth’s establishment we 


saw some charming wrappings, which we 
purpose to describe. We wish first, however, to 
speak of the general impression received, which 
is, that this well-known house exaggerates no- 
thing, and that, while paying due attention to the 
demands of the prevailing mode, it wisely stands 
aloof from the eccentricities by which certain 
leaders of the ton delight to make themselves 
conspicuous; such as wearing skirts so narrow 
that it is scarcely possible to walk in them, with 
colossal paniers, waists anywhere save in their 
natural place, and hats 
with spreading brims like 
umbrellas. All this is 
in bad taste, and we de- 
sire to caution our read- 
ers against making them- 
selves absurd and uncom- 
fortable under the false 
pretense of following the 
fashion. 

Having finished this 
moralizing, we turn to 
our visites. The first, of 
black satin, seemed to 
form two garments, one 
above the other, without, 
however, looking clumsy. 
It was composed in front 
of two long tabs, to which 
was attached, from the 
under arm seams, a skirt 
box-pleated all around, 
which connected the 
fronts. The upper part 
of the wrapping consist- 
ed of a small visite, en- 
tirely pleated, and bor- 
dered with wide chenille 
and jet galloon. Two 
pieces of galloon, form- 
ing a scarf in the middle 
of the back, fell upon 
the skirt, and were fin- 
ished at the ends by tas- 
sels. The edges of the 
skirt and fronts were 
trimmed with lace, mixed 
with jet and chenille 
fringe. 

The second visite was 
more dressy in appear- 
ance. The stuff was su- 
perb; the ground being 
of pékin velvet woven in 
imitation of lace, over 
which were scattered 
bouquets of colored vel- 
vet flowers. The fronts, 
which were straight, and 
trimmed with lace frills, 
were shirred around 
the neck. The back 
formed a pouf, under 
which was set on a 
breadth laid in large hol- 
low pleats in the middle, 
with two or three flat 
pleats on each side, 
which gave the neces- 
sary fullness. Numerous 
small black satin loops 
were sprinkled down the 
back and among the lace 
frills, The lining was 
of crimson satin. 

At the same visit we 
were informed that the 
fashion generally adopt- 
ed this winter for ball 
dresses was likely to cen- 
tinue; that is, the skirts 
touching the ground in 
front, and long behind, 
with trains like those of 
drawing-room _ toilettes ; 
this is so inconvenient 
for dancing, especially in 
small apartments, that 
round - skirts and long 
ones will probably both 
be worn; but elegant 
dresses, especially for la- 





Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND 
Morré Dress. 8172: Bopice-Watst, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


dies who do not dance, will be made with trains ; 
this is de rigueur. 

We will describe but one dress to-day, but this 
is 80, convenient, practical, and ingeniously ar- 
ranged that it may well count for two. We will 
begin by the austere toilette; this is of black vel- 
vet. The front of the skirt is draped behind by 
elastic bands like a large kitchen apron, the train, 
of the same velvet, being buttoned on each side. 
The corsage, open in a point in front, and with a 
pouf behind, is transformed at pleasure into a 
high body by a vest with fronts and cuffs of black 
velvet; this constitutes a dress of rich and severe 
simplicity. Now, if you wish to transform it into 
a dressy toilette, you substitute for the black -vel- 





Fig. 2.—Brack Satin Reception Dress.—Cur Parrery, No. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 5-12, 











vet front another of sky blue satin, for example, 
trimmed with lace and clusters of pink flowers, 
on which is buttoned the black velvet train; 
then you exchange the vest for a puffed sky blue 
satin plastron, and set on the bottom of the sleeves 
blue satin cuffs to match, and lo! you have an 
elegant toilette, suitable for a full-dress dinner 
party or other occasion. We should mention, 
apropos of corsages, that they are almost all 
open to the belt, over shirred plastrons, more or 
less high, made of satin of a different color from 
that of the dress, 

Bonnets closely resemble those of last season, 
with the exception of being somewhat more ac- 
centuated, . Round hats with broad brims, gener- 








Fig. 3.—VeEtver anp BrocapED GavzE 
EveninG Dress. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 


ally turned up, of felt, plush, or velvet, are muct 
worn. A late visit to one of our most renowned 
milliners, however, showed the capote as the pre- 
vailing style; some had the crown covered with 
feathers set on so as to simulate fur; others 
were made of the tips of peacocks’ feathers, and 
trimmed with bright-plumaged birds; others, 
again, were embroidered with jet, ete. The 
strings were sometimes fastened behind with a 
jewelled brooch. It is unnecessary to say that 
velvet and plush, furrowed, figured, and plain, 
are much used. We will describe a bonnet of 
garnet velvet that was very graceful; it was 
trimmed all around with a thick close pleating 
of écru lace, which projected about three-fourths 
of an inch from beneath 
the edge. A cluster of 
roses du rot was set on 
the side. The best houses 
confine themselves to 
shapes which can be va- 
ried infinitely without 
launching into extrava- 
gances, like the Empire 
bonnet, trimmed with 
huge birds set on in a 
bizarre fashion ; the bird- 
of-paradise, for instance, 
suspended by the beak, 
with its long tail sweep- 
ing the shoulder. 

sefore concluding, we 
must mention a pretty 
fichu of rather thick lin- 
en, about four fingers 
wide, which is laid plain 
around the neck, with 
the two ends joined 
straight, side by side, on 
the breast; this fichu is 
attached to a high mili- 
tary collar covered with 
fine guipure. The same 
guipure is set flat around 
the neck of the fichu, and 
is laid in frills down the 
front, making a charm- 
ing effect. An open-work 
insertion serves as a foot- 
ing for the lace. In our 
next letter we will speak 
of the best way of cut- 
ting corsages. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 


THE MIRACLE OF 
NATURE. 
TPE luxury of a thread- 
and-needle tree! 
Who can estimate the 
comfort of such helpful- 
ness at one’s very door ? 
Fancy the delight of ma- 
tron or maiden dwelling 
under such overshadow- 
ing! 

Odd as it may seem to 
us, there is upon Mexi- 
can plains just such a 
forest growth. Imagine 
a “sewing bee” gathered 
under such fair foliage ! 
No need of spools forever 
rolling hither and thither ; 
no call for dainty reels, 
compactly wound with 
snowy thread; or pur- 
chases of “ Milward’s 
best.” Is there a seam 
ready for busy fingers, 
or an appealing rent, 
just step outside the door 
of the much-favored Mex- 
ican house-mother, lay 
your hand upon a slender 
thorn-needle pushing it- 
self persuasively from 
the tip of a rich dark 
green leaf, draw it care- 
fully from its delicate 
sheath, slowly, slowly un- 
winding with your hand 
the thread, a strong, well- 
rounded fibre, already at- 
tached to the needle, and 
oh! so tenderly folded 
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away by generous Mother Nature as to hold with- 
in itself possibilities of a long stretch of the cord. 

Travellers are enthusiastic over the resources 
of the maguey-tree; and of its beauty no less, 
telling us of “clustering pyramids of flowers 
towering above dark coronals of leaves.” 

The roots, well prepared, are a most savory 
dish; with its leaves may be made a “ thatching 
fit for a queen,” and no prettier sight can be met 
than the cottages of Mexican peasants so exqui- 
sitely crowned, The rich leaves also afford mate- 
rial for paper, and from the juices is distilled a 
favorite beverage. From its heavier fibres the 
natives manufacture strong cords and coarse, 
strong cloth. No wonder the maguey-tree of 
tropical climes has attained world-wide fame |! 





SHY EYES! SLY EYES! 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
I pray you, for a moment's space, 
Maiden, uplift your downcast face, 
That I may mark the morning rise, 
Now curtained by those Orient eyes, 
Too long so coldly, coyly hid 
Beneath the fringed and tremulous lid: 
Shy eyes! sly eyes! 


Over your golden ritual bent, 

Are you on pious dreams intent? 

Yet something like a sidewise hint, 

A transient gleam, a fleeting glint, 

As of blue lightning, seems to flash 

From out each long and languid lash: 
Shy eyes! sly eyes! 


Rolled down the solemn minster calm, 
Peal the deep notes of prayer and psalm ; 
The people kneel, the people rise, 
And still you will not lift your eyes, 
Nor let me—naughty maiden !—see 
The brightness of their witchery: 

Shy eyes! sly eyes! 


The Dean within the pulpit stands, 
With reverent mien and stainless bands ; 
All through his sermon, grave and wise, 
I can not move to meet your eyes, 
Though by your bonnet’s tilted brim 
I know they’re coyly raised to him: 
Shy eyes! sly eyes! 
Well, now! the goal of quiet’s won— 
The prayers are o’er, the sermon done; 
At last, unveiled, and glorious, rise 
The splendors of your Eastern eyes; 
And yet so tender is their shine, 
One moment lifted up to mine, 
I vow their light is half divine: 
Fond eyes! sweet eyes! 
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Harper’s YouNnG Peor_e MW. 116, published 
January 17, provides an unusual variety of in- 
teresting matter for its boy readers. There is a 
charming boys’ story, entitled“ Fust for Fun,” by 
MAtTrHEW WHITE, JUN., with front-page illus- 
tration ; an account of the “ Boyhood of Daniel 
Webster,” by GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, é/us- 
trated, in which the youthful ways of the “ idle 
boy,” who became the greatest of American states- 
men and orators, are recorded ; a pleasant article, 
entitled“ On Skates,” by SHERWOOD RYSE ; and 
a“ Pet Stock Market Report,” by A. W. RoBERTs, 
showing what these delightful and almost neces- 
sary inmates of the household may be bought and 
sold for. The girl readers have received their 
Jull share of attention in the story of “A Little 
Girl's Life in 1782,” by Mrs. MARGARET SANG- 
STER; én the first installment of the delightful 
adaptation from the great novelist CHARLES DICK- 
ENS, entitled “ The Little Dolls’ Dressmaker,” by 
Mrs. Zaprei. B. Gusrarson, éllustrated ; and in 
the beautiful double-page tilustration,““A Little 
Dreamer.” A page has been given for the enter- 
tainment of those who love music, in the charm- 
ingly illustrated song,“ Through the Daisy-spotted 
Meadow” ; the serial story retains its interest; 
and the Post-office Box presents its usual array of 
interesting letters from bright little people, 
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0H Our readers attention is invited to the 
earliest information concerning SVRING FABRIcs 
AND STYLES in the New York Fashions article of 
the present Number, which will speedily be fol- 
lowed by illustrations of spring fashions. 


Sc —— 


THE MISSION OF MRS. 
CIMABUE BROWN. 

\ J HEN that desire to be something we 

are not, and to have something we 
have not, which inspires all human effort, 
prompted a moiety of mankind to seek the 
House Beautiful, its necessary sequence was 
a quest for the Clothes Beautiful. The 
minatory voice of the new authority, pro- 
nouncing swift condemnation on the har- 
borers of gilt chairs with pink satin seats, 
of white carpets where woolly watered rib- 
bons tied huge groups of shaded roses, of 
* parlor suits” knobby with multiplied turn- 
ed mouldings, and slippery with dazzling 
brocatelle, or of marble-topped tables the 
intricacies of whose shining legs were laby- 
rinthine dust traps, drove convicted sinners 
to sweep swiftly away these their darling 
sins. But when they said, “We hope we 











have reformed that indifferently with us,” 
Good Taste severely replied, “ Oh, reform it 
altogether.” 

Then women began to consider the fash- 
ion of their dress, and to ask whether gowns 
which had become mere scaffoldings for 
trimming, which conformed the figure to 
their necessities, and not their proportions 
to the necessities of the figure, which were 
composed of materials costly and magnifi- 
cent, perhaps, but not in themselves beauti- 
ful either in texture or color, were not as 
little “sincere,” as little “ restrained,” as any 
machine-made sofa or flagrant chandelier. 

Naturally, it was in the coteries of artists 
that this new spirit of inquiry first stirred. 
The Cimabue Browns declared, being appeal- 
ed to, that what would be hideous in a pic- 
ture after time had made its fashion obso- 
lete, must be hideous on the female form 
divine, however fashion might reconcile us 
to its adoption. And this was indisputably 
true. But they also pronounced the con- 
verse of this proposition, that what is beau- 
tiful in a picture must be beautiful on the 
female form divine, And this is indisputa- 
bly untrue. 

For example, there are the charming beau- 
ties of Sir JosHua REYNOLDs, whose Abigail 
was the south wind apparently. No human 
hand could have composed, no mortal nee- 
dle and thread could have confined, the 
graceful and impossible folds of their in- 
comparable garments. Nor could earthly 
brush, or hair-pin known to commerce, have 
so arranged and held their lovely floating 
hair. What is the “sweet neglect” of the 
portrait would be a rickety, dishevelled, 
half-dressed reality, were any nineteenth- 
century maiden to attempt a literal copy. 

The Cimabue Browns, tired of what they 
were pleased to consider the artificiality 
and sophistication of modern life, said to 
themselves: “Let us go back to the days 
when Art was young and uncorrupted. 
There, at least, we may find models. There, 
at least, must be simplicity and sincerity.” 
So they turned to medizval times and early 
Italian pictures. CIMABUE and GIoTTO and 
the painters of the next two hundred years 
became names to conjure with. And what- 
ever the rapt inquirers saw in the figures of 
these old masters, whether in pose, or dra- 
pery, or coloring, they declared’ to be worthy 
of imitation. 

Mrs. Cimabue Brown and her associates 
at once affected sage greens, lemon yellows, 
autumn-leaf shades, all dull and faded hues. 
And because the Florentine ladies of these 
early portraits looked long and lean and an- 
gular, and seemed to have their gowns tied 
round their feet, the modern esthetic re- 
vivalists reproduced these effects so far as 
possible in their own melancholy attire. 

But the truth was that the women of 
Florence in the fourteenth century, as well 
as in the nineteenth, had an exuberance 
and splendor of life about them, a brilliance 
and supple grace, that fascinated the beau- 
ty-loving painters, and that tried, not alto- 
gether vainly, to get itself perpetuated on 
the canvas. That is what fascinates the 
modern student to-day. But though the 
great painters before Masaccio could feel 
action to their finger-tips, and loved propor- 
tion and grace, they could not draw them. 
They had but a half-knowledge of anatomy, 
or perspective, or the technical secrets of 
color. And so these lank and stiff and low- 
toned figures express not their convictions, 
but their limitations. 

In her models, then, Mrs. Cimabue Brown 
has not been fortunate. In her imitation 
she has sometimes been—must it be said ?— 
ridiculous. But, for all that, she has done 
the feminine world vast service. The forms 
of dress which were suitable enough for the 
rich and indolent court lady of the Middle 
Ages are often inadaptable to the bustling, 
useful, exposed, and various habits of to-day. 
But these worshippers of sackcloth and sun- 
flowers have revived the lost art of har- 
monizing colors, of making rich effects by 
simple means, of subordinating the non- 
essential to the essential. They have dem- 
onstrated the mistaken waste of excessive 
trimming; they have brought into vogue 
soft and clinging fabrics, and a wealth and 
variety of hue hitherto undreamed of. 

More than all, perhaps, they have reduced 
the cost of beauty in two ways: they have 
proved that effectiveness in costume bears 
little proportion to expense; and, better 
still, they have shown that if a gown is es- 
sentially beautiful, not fashionably splen- 
did, it may be worn again and again, as the 
Florentine ladies used to wear theirs, with 
ever new delight to the spectator. 

Prosperity makes our social life more and 
more magnificent and expensive. And many 
women must be banished from society alto- 
gether if attractiveness is really dependent 
upon spending. But it was the mission 
of Mrs. Cimabue Brown to raise the busi- 
ness of the personal adornment of women to 
a high plane by showing that good taste 
may successfully compete with a lavish use 
of money, when that happy gift is re-en- 








forced by culture, judgment, and esthetic 
discrimination. And if that admirable wo- 
man be destined to an early extinction, as 
there seem signs in the air that she is, may 
the world she has enriched 


* Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind”! 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
x. 

Artuur AMBERLEY came, as he said he would, 
as punctually as the muffins, 

Rose was perfectly astonished at the gravity 
and the business manner which had succeeded to 
the gay society badinage of the night before. 

“J consider that anything worth doing at all 
is worth doing well, dear Miss Rose,” said he, 
“‘and when I assumed the leadership of these 
private theatricals, I intended to do the thing in 
a business-like manner, No giggling and no 
carelessness at my rehearsals. I respect and be- 
lieve in the noble art of the drama too much to 
tamper with it. It is the business of many gift- 
ed men and women to work at and perfect them- 
selves in the art of acting, and we see, alas! even 
then, how a lifetime fails often of making a good 
actor; and yet we must accord to all the pro- 
fessionals a certain finish and grace which no 
amateur can easily rival. On the other hand, 
we know that certain people are gifted with a 
mimetic power; even in our own little circle we 
shall find a different order of merit in the very 
first reading. Jack Long is an excellent amateur 
actor, Jack Townley is a very poor one, while 
Dicky Smallweed, for a certain order of charac- 
ter, is better than either of them. 

“T think my sister Harriet a very bright wo- 
man, but she, again, is a very poor actress, and so 
I have given her a very small part. Miss Devine, 
on the contrary, is a very good actress in certain 
parts, if we can trust her temper; but if she is 
disposed to be ill-natured, she will spoil her part 
just to spite the rest. You, I think, have got 
some important qualifications for the part I have 
given you, and all I have to fear from you is stage- 
fright. Now I want you to know your part so 
well that you can not forget a word; then I want 
you to submit to my tiresome and repeated cor- 
rections; then I want you to think of the part. 
I want you to make it a part of yourself. Sit 
down with it, put yourself in the place of the 
governess, dream of it, take it out to walk with 
you, and remember that if you can once enter 
into the life and spirit of your heroine’s feelings, 
you have taken the first step toward being a great 
actress. 

“Tn the remote contingency of your failure, 
which I do not wish you to think of, still remem- 
ber that a part thus earnestly studied will be of 
great use to you in the future study of another 
part. No work is ever thrown away, And the 
work over private theatricals has this advantage : 
we learn by it a great deal of human nature—al- 
ways a useful and an entertaining study—not al- 
ways of its best side, but a great deal that may 
be of service.” 

Rose was a singularly obedient pupil to her 
kind, intelligent, if rather exigeant instructor. 
She had the great advantage of knowing no- 
thing. She had no cherished opinions (presuma- 
bly wrong ones) on the subject of acting. She 
had seen a few plays, mostly very blood-and- 
thunder ones, when she visited large cities with 
her dear father. She had seen Shakspeare played 
generally with great disappointment, for she had 
been in her small way a loving reader of the 
greatest of dramatists, and her mother’s copy was 
Knight's Pictorial, richly annotated. One of Pas- 
cal Chadwick’s few literary accomplishments, re- 
tained from the days of his college life, had been 
occasionally to read to his daughter the gloomy 
speculations of Hamlet and the glowing hopes of 
Henry V. Together they had wept over Juliet 
and laughed with saucy Rosalind. Then Rose, 
lying flat on her back, would hold the book up to 
the light and read the notes, and look at the de- 
lightful illustrations, during her many lonely 
hours. Professor Paton was delighted, when he 
came to read with her, to see how much she knew 
of the thought of Shakspeare, although she had 
little or no skill as yet in reading aloud his elo- 
quent and profoundly suggestive lines, 

Arthur Amberley was so conscientious a train- 
er that one might have said he loved his work, 
and there was a perceptible cloud on his brow 
when one morning’s séance was broken in upon 
by the entrance of Mrs. Mortimer. We must 
pause here to mention an episode. 

A strange gentleman had appeared once or 
twice in the parlors as Rose had called lately at 
Mrs. Mortimer’s, and she had, on going out, asked 
the butler who he was. Her astonishment knew 
no bounds when she was told that it was Mr. 
Mortimer. 

“ Oh, a brother-in-law ?” she asked. 

“My master, Mr. Mortimer, Mrs. Mortimer’s 
husband,” said the man, hardly able to keep his 
respectful countenance. 

Rose had walked home in a maze to ask Mrs. 
Trevylyan what this phenomenon meant. 

“T always thought she was a widow,” said 
Rose, unwilling to believe in the wraith of Mor- 
timer. 

“Oh no. Mr. Mortimer takes long journeys, 
goes a great deal to the South and to Europe; 
but it is he who makes all the money, he who 
builds and furnishes their splendid house. He is 
a very important man, Mr. Mortimer,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

“Does his wife love him?” asked Rose, who 
had not found Mr, Mortimer attractive. 

“ Oh, I don’t know that,” said Mrs, Trevylyan. 
“That is not a question you must ask, Rose. We 
never ask such questions. They are a very pro- 
per married pair, and if there is no love, there is a 





well-bred indifference between Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
timer, which never offends les convenances,” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“Oh, Rose, do not be so literal. It means, in 
New York, where a man must be down at the 
Stock Exchange, and the woman must be doing 
society up town, that if they both do their busi- 
ness well, and do not quarrel, there is little rea- 
son why they should not both go their own way 
rejoicing, and like each other or not, as the case 
may be.” 

“ That is not my idea of marriage,” said Rose. 

“Tt was not mine at your age, dear,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

It was, perhaps, the memory of this incident 
that prompted Rose to remark to Mrs, Mortimer, 
when the conversation fell flat at her morning 
call which found them at rehearsal (for some- 
how the conversation would fall flat, and Mrs. 
Mortimer would look at Amberley with angry 
glances, Rose could not imagine why): “I saw 
Mr. Mortimer at your house the other day. I did 
not know that you had a husband, Mrs. Morti- 
mer,” blurted out poor Rose, 

Mrs. Mortimer actually blushed. 

“Indeed, Rose, I fear there are many impor- 
tant facts you do not know yet. Mr. Mortimer 
has been South.” 

The angry flush on her cheek did not die away, 
and the slight curl in Arthur Amberley’s lip per- 
haps deepened it. 

Mrs. Trevylyan hastened to the rescue by ask- 
ing if Mr. Mortimer’s health was better. 

“No; he still has his dyspepsia; can not eat 
anything. I tell him that he is too devoted to 
money-making; he ought to leave business. He 
says if he does he shall die; that he is not aware 
of anything that interests him but the price of 
stocks, and what he calls combinations.” 

“His absence put down the price of ‘ Blank- 
paper Tunnel’ and ‘ Red Riff Consolidated,’” said 
Amberley. 

“ How does your play progress ?” asked Mrs. 
Mortimer, rather stiffly, not noticing this last re- 
mark, 

“Tf all did as well as Miss Chadwick, it would 
go admirably. Dicky Smallweed and Miss De- 
vine can not, will not, learn their parts, however,” 
said Amberley. 

“Miss Devine is to have the dressy married 
woman part, I hear,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ Yes, she is to do the splendor for us—regu- 
lar pieces des robes splendor, She is the married 
watering-place would-be-admired woman, who is 
to oppress Miss Chadwick here,” said Amberley. 

Mrs. Mortimer now had a chance to smile, as 
she remembered Sidonie Devine’s capabilities that 
way. 

“When is the first public rehearsal—that is, 
one that I can see ?” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“ We shall be happy to greet you at the Union 
League on Wednesday week, at three in the aft- 
ernoon,” said Amberley ; “and then my troubles 
begin, for with all the call-boys in the world I 
shall never be able to get my troupe together.” 

“ Let me help you drum up recruits,” said Mrs, 
Mortimer, becoming suddenly amiable. 

“Oh, if you put your shoulder to the wheel, 
all will go well,” said Amberley, with great ani- 
mation. “If you will frighten Dicky Smallweed 
out of his boots, and let him know that he will 
lose the part if he does not appear promptly, we 
shall be in your everlasting debt.” 

“T think I can manage Dicky,” said Mrs. Mor. 
timer. 

“Of course you can manage everybody,” said 
Arthur. 

“ How are Jack Long and Fanny Grey doing ?” 

“ Conventionally well, I think. I have not had 
them all together yet.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Mortimer, looking very much 
relieved, “ you take your pupils singly, and not in 
class ?” 

“The more important characters, yes. Where 
there is a subtle part to be played, like this of 
Miss Chadwick's, I give attention to it,” said in- 
nocent Amberley, 

“And I am such a little fool, too, you know, 
Mrs. Mortimer, and as ignorant as a prairie-dog,” 
said Rose, who felt humble just then, 

“Ignorant with a vengeance, Mrs. Mortimer. 
Why, I happened to say ‘ Old Tabby,’ and she had 
no idea what I meant.” 

Just then the bell rang again, and Rourke, 
who appeared to have forgotten his instructions, 
ushered the Honorable Hathorne Mack into the 
sacred rehearsal room. 

He was very oily, very cordial, very dreadful ; 
his mouth bore the sad insignia of the American 
habit ; his clothes appeared to have been thrown 
at him several seasons ago. The sloughing-off 
time, which in animals occurs periodically, did 
not seem to pertain to Mack. His clothes were 
not perennial or deciduous. 

“Well, Miss Rose, you and I have got to take 
a ride together, I expect. Here’s a letter from 
your father, saying, ‘Have you been good to my 
little gal, Mack? You must call often and see 
her.’ I should have been here a great deal oft- 
ener, except for that Blank-paper Tunnel business. 
I have got to get some of your New York Con- 
gressmen to vote for it, and I ain’t prepared yet 
to pay quite as much as they want.” 

“Let me present you to Mrs. Mortimer,” said 
Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“How de do, marm? Wife of the King of 
Wall Street, marm? I tell you Blank-paper Tun- 
nel knows him. Sam Mortimer, I presume? Yes ? 
First-rate speculator, your husband, marm. Proud 
to know you.” 

“Mr. Amberley, Mr. Mack,” said Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan, who really did not know what to do with her 
guest. 

“How de do, sir? In politics or Wall Street, 
sir? I’m considerable mixed up in both.” 

“Neither, sir. I have no ambition in either 
direction,” said Amberley. 

“Hain’t you now? Well, I’m sorry for you, 
sir, American born ?” 
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“Yes, I was born here,” said Amberley. 
“Then I feel more than sorry, sir, more than 
sorry; for an American who has no interest in 
polities nor railroads—or, I may say, railroads as 
connected with politics—misses what I call the 
first duty of a citizen.” 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HINTS OF THE SPRING, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 


HE holidays are scarcely over when hints of 

the spring are seen in the new goods dis- 
played on the counters of retail stores, The 
zephyr cloths, as Scotch ginghams are now called, 
are the first washing goods shown, as these have 
become a staple fabric, and are already being 
bought by ladies who prepare their plain dresses 
in advance of the season. Even stripes, small 
checks, and irregular plaids are the patterns in 
these, and the colors are clear blue with white, 
or else two shades of blue, dark garnet, brown, 
green, olive, and black with white. The border- 
ed and handkerchief designs are not shown, the 
preference being for half-inch stripes and incon- 
spicuous plaids. The garnet ginghams are in 
better shades than those introduced last year, 
and are especially pretty in checks alternating 
with dark blue. Plain colors are shown to ac- 
company the different patterns, but the experi- 
ence of last summer suggests entire dresses of 
one design instead of combinations, The clean 
blue ginghams striped with white, or else in bars, 
will remain in favor, as they wash well and are 
becoming to old and young, blondes and bru- 
nettes, alike. The darker blue, with checks of a 
different shade of blue, are serviceable because 
not easily soiled. Ladies who are making these 
dresses during the leisure of the winter prefer 
the simple designs that were in favor last year to 
any novelties shown in the fashion plates. The 
round lower skirt is made to escape the ground, 
and is trimmed with one wide or two narrower 
gathered flounces, cut straight across the cloth, 
hemmed on each edge, and if ornament is de- 
sired, finished with open Hamburg embroidery 
that is all white, or may have the color of the 
gingham introduced. The round long over-skirt 
is edged with the embroidery put on straight— 
not ruffed—and is caught up very high on each 
hip, and once in the middle of the back. The 
waist is a very plain round basque, not lined, 
with belt of the same, a Byron collar, two ruffles 
on each sleeve turned toward the wrists, and the 
edging of embroidery; or else the box-pleated 
hunting jacket is used with single-breasted fronts 
having two box pleats, while the back has but 
one. The plain basque is more generally becom- 
ing than the box-pleated jacket, and washes bet- 
ter. Rows of small tucks like pleats down each 
front and down the middle of the back are also 
liked, but these are open to objection as being 
difficult to iron well. 

SPRING PERCALES, 

New soft-finished percales are shown in the 
stylish light porcelain blue and in dark navy blue 
with dots, stars, bars, and lines of white. These 
are used for shirting as well as for ladies’ dresses. 
Other percales, more especially intended for shirt- 
ing, have white grounds with small stripes or fig- 
ures in bright red, brown, blue, or black. 


SPRING CHEVIOTS. 


The first wool goods shown are Cheviots for 
spring. These are so loosely woven that they 
are not heavier than an ordinary bunting, yet the 
broader threads used spread out and prevent them 
from having the sleazy appearance of buntings. 
Some of these are in solid colors, such as olive, 
grayish-blue, seal brown, mustard, ete., while oth- 
ers are mixtures of colors such as are seen in the 
English homespuns, illuminated with threads of 
red and of orange. They are said to be pure 
wool, are double fold, and are sold for 60 cents a 
yard, 

CASHMERES, ETC. 

French cashmeres will be largely imported in 
plain colors, both of light and dark shades, and 
also with polka dots of white or of a lighter 
shade than the cashmere, or else in contrast with 
it. A novelty in such stuffs, introduced during 
the winter by the fashionable modistes, will be 
found in the spring goods in large moon -like 
spots instead of small polka dots, wrought or 
brocaded on the fabric—not printed there, as such 
designs usually are. These moons are from two 
to three inches in diameter, are placed far apart, 
and though in contrasting color to the ground of 
the goods, they are so large that they are always 
of very dark and inconspicuous coloring. Thus 
seal brown has. navy blue spots that are almost 
black, and dark green grounds have maroon 
moons. These stuffs are more loosely woven 
than cashmeres, and have a woolly nap like that 
of camel’s-hair. Dress flannels for travelling and 
mountain suits are also exhibited in nicer quali- 
ties among new goods. These have the smooth 
finish of lady’s cloth without its weight, are dou- 
ble width, and cost $1 50 a yard. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Large importations of embroideries are usually 
received at this time of the year, but this season 
they are larger and more varied than ever, for 
the reason, it is said, that the trimming laces will 
be less used on summer dresses, and these em- 
broideries are to take their place. These are 
done on cambric, on nansook, and on Swiss mus- 
lin, and are the various kinds of machine-work 
that have almost entirely superseded needle-work. 
The same designs are found in three different 
widths usually for trimming the different parts 
of a dress or for under-clothing, and there are 
insertions to match. Open patterns are the fa- 
vorite, and these are in imitation of different 





kinds of lace, of guipure, Honiton, Irish point, 
Venetian point, and point d’Elbe. The guipure 
patterns are mostly in floral and leaf designs. 
The Honiton patterns are done on very sheer 
nansook, and are wrought all over until they 
really simulate lace. The Irish and Venetian 
points in rose and leaf designs are meant to lie 
flat—without gathers—and most of these are fin- 
ished at both edges, with rings and eyelets that 
are precisely like those of the lace. Silks and 
foulards will be trimmed with these flat embroid- 
eries, while the thicker cambric will be gathered 
as flounces on plain colored ginghams of pink, 
pale blue, or dark garnet shades. The point 
d’Elbe has its large leaves finished with hand- 
worked scallops. Some of the most effective 
patterns have plain meshed net set in the centre 
of daisies, wheels, and stars of very thick work, 
while others have the open parts to represent the 
popular drawn-work now so much seen in hand 
embroideries, The only close embroideries shown 
are those done on Swiss muslin to be used as 
flounces of white muslin dresses. These are in 
four-and-a-half yard lengths for a single flounce, 
and are from five to nine inches wide; they cost 
from $5 to $10 the flounce. The finished em- 
broideries for flat panels and for cuffs are mostly 
in Venetian point designs, and cost $8 to $12 a 
yard. The fancy for imitating lace-like designs 
prevails to such an extent that even the familiar 
tatting patterns are copied in Hamburg cambric 
bands. For the front breadths of skirts, to form 
tabliers, for waists, and yokes of dresses, there 
are yard-wide embroideries in cobweb patterns, 
in stripes, and in heavy thick work that will be 
very effective. These are also shown in narrow- 
er widths of very fine qualities, costing sometimes 
$9 a yard. For inexpensive trimmings there is 
nothing prettier than the French scalloped bands 
worked in one, two, or three scallops, for edging 
or making frills on wash dresses. These are sold 
in packages of six bands for $1 25 to $3 the 
package. 
THE JERSEY JACKET. 

The wholesale stores are already busy with 
making smaller wraps for the spring in two 
shapes that have met with favor during the win- 
ter. These are the Jersey jacket and the short 
Worth mantle. The Jersey jacket is a plain long 
cuirass made single-breasted, and with all the 
seams of the back sewed their entire length to 
make the garment fit closely over the hips and 
tournure. This garment follows every outline of 
the figure as smoothly as a woven Jersey waist 
would, and dispenses with the outside pockets, 
the lappets, and buttons at the back that were 
the marked features of the masculine English 
walking jackets, Small buttons, in a single row, 
fasten this jacket down the entire front, and the 
only other trimming admissible upon it is tubu- 
lar braid put on in military rows. The length 
depends upon the wearer, as it must be made as 
long as she can wear it without wrinkling when 
she sits, as its beauty depends upon its smooth- 
ness. This design has been in favor asa part of 
tailor-made suits all winter, and will be used in 
the spring in Cheviots, English homespuns, coach- 
men’s drab diagonal cloths, also slate gray or 
gray-blue, olive, brown, and dark green cloth. 

THE WORTH MANTLE, 

The short Worth mantles for dressy occasions 
are made of black satin, or of camel’s- hair, 
trimmed with ruffles of the material that -are 
gathered, not pleated, and with frills of Spanish 
lace, or the full ruches of chenille. Some undress 
mantles of Cheviots will also be made to wear 
with various dresses. These wraps have the 
loose mantilla front, square sides giving the ef- 
fect of square sleeves, and either one, two, or 
three seams behind. The back lies smoothly on 
the bouffant tournure, and the garment is of 
even length all around, falling just below the hips. 
Such wraps are now worn of velvet and of moiré 
figured plush to complete costumes of the same 
material, 

SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


Cheviots and Scotch suitings are chosen for 
small boys’ suits for every-day wear. For slen- 
der little fellows the box-pleated belted blouse is 
preferred, while stouter boys have the single- 
breasted sacque. Both these garments are cut 
very high in the neck to conceal the shirt waist, 
and are finished by a turned-over collar of the 
material that is deep and square behind and 
more shallow in front, with either round or square 
corners. A deep collar of white linen and a col- 
ored cravat bow are worn above this. The 
blouse has two box pleats in front and one in 
the middle of the back, and may be double or 
single breasted. A notched collar, like those on 
gentlemen’s morning coats, is used in blouses for 
larger boys. The belt is very wide, and is held 
on by straps at the side. The sack-coat is 
made to fit very closely, like the old-time rounda- 
bout, is cut away below the waist line, and is but- 
toned thence up to the throat. This coat is also 
made of dark blue or brown diagonal cloth, and 
trimmed with frogs of tubular braid, five or six 
of them being placed in rows. Plain knee-breech- 
es without fullness at the knees are made to match 
each of these coats, and are trimmed with braid 
when the coat is trimmed. Double-breasted 
sacks are worn by slender boys, and may be 
buttoned their whole length or cut away, accord- 
ing tofancy. For dress suits black velvet or else 
plush is made up with a simple jacket and trou- 
sers. Overcoats worn by these small boys are 
very long double-breasted sacks, or else modi- 
fied Ulsters, made of thick warm tufted beaver 
cloth, either blue or brown, The trousers reach 
just below the knees, and the overcoat is long 
enough to conceal the trousers. The wool stock- 
ings and the cloth gaiters are very dark brown or 
black; red or blue stockings are less worn than 
formerly by small boys. Black silk stockings 
and a deep embroidered collar, with wide cuffs, are 
worn with the black velvet suits, Boys still in 





skirts have lady’s cloth, Cheviot, and velvet suits. 
These have blouses and sacks like those de- 
scribed above, and the kilt skirts are laid in wide 
box pleats. With kilt suits the newest overcoats 
have bodies cut off straight around the waist, and 
a skirt attached, with its fullness in two great box 
pleats behind. A deep collar of plush and an- 
other of the woolly cloth of the garment are 
around the neck. Polo caps of Cheviot or of cloth 
are made to match each suit, and are the most 
inexpensive cap, as well as most popular with the 
little fellows. Occasionally the red fez is seen on 
very small boys, while larger boys wear stiff low- 
crowned Derbys or else seal-skin turbans. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstasE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrgery & Co.; and 
Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Senator LOGAN, with her delicate skin, 
black eyes, and silver hair, must have made a 
beautiful appearance at the President’s New- 
Year reception, in her peacock blue velvet over- 
dress, pale blue petticoat trimmed with point 
lace, and diamonds. 

—The pillow-shams in the sleeping-room of 
Mrs, Yosurpa, of black satin richly embroider- 
ed in colors, have been declared to be something 
wonderful in their way. 

—CaRL HERZOG, a former German Governor 
of Alsace and Lorraine, has lately made a tour 
among the Pennsylvania Germans in order to 
examine their way of life, and judge how far they 
have lost their ancestral customs under the in- 
fluence of our institutions. 

—The Czar, who is curtailing the imperial ex- 
travagance of his father, is going to spend only 
a million dollars this year in improving the St. 
Petersburg Opera-house. 

—The critics declare that the ‘Oh, Misery”’ 
music in Mr. SULLIVAN’s Patience is that of the 
* Dies Ire.” 

—Madame PAatTeRson-BonaPaRTE kept every 
bonnet she ever wore, and had a remarkable col- 
lection. She was so in the habit of making ca- 
pricious wills that her heirs secretly agreed to 
share evenly whatever she left, without regard to 
her testament. She objected to her grandsons’ 
marriages because they were love matches, 
which she regarded as a detestable folly. She 
used to show a marvellous brooch sent to her as 
a peace-offering by the princess married by her 
own renegade husband. She once electrified a 
dinner table byspeaking of the BoONAPARTES and 
saying, ‘‘ JEROME, you know, was the most in- 
different of them all.”’ 

—The shooting tract for which Mr. Winans 
pays forty thousand dollars a yeur extends 
straight across Scotland from Beauly Firth to 
the Atlantic. 

—Madame Simon is Professor of French in Gi- 
rard College. 

—The Philadelphia Academy has bought the 
painting of ** The Secular Arm,’’ and an Amer- 
ican amateur that of ** Dinant Market-women,”’ 
by the son of Ropert Brownine. 

—Mrs, Lanetry attends the ‘call’ of the 
Haymarket Theatre like any other professional, 
and draws a salary of three hundred dollars a 
week. 

—Sir WILLIAM JENNzR is the only physician 
who bears the title of K.C.B. 

—At dinners of great state and ceremony now 
there are two soups provided, one being a clear 
soup served in a glass tureen with a glass ladle. 

—At the unveiling of Lord Byron’s statue at 
Missolonghi, after a full funeral service, a pro- 
cession of clergy and civic authorities led by 
trumpeters walked to the site, and the graceful 
and deserved proclamation was made, followed 
by national airs from the military bands: ‘ Let 
the veil fall! Let us uncover the statue of the 
grand martyr of our holy revolution, the grand 
benefactor of Greece !”’ 

—The Queen sent to the fair for the Blind 
Asylum at Edinburgh, to which the Marchioness 
of Tweeddale contributed an assortment of dolls 
from France, a mirror, several portraits, and oth- 
er objects of value, and became a patroness of 
the institution. 

—After the death of Madame Tcuen, the wife 
of the secretary of the Chinese Embassy in Paris, 
the ground-floor of the Embassy was hung with 
white silk, lighted by six immense candles, and 
perfumed by huge incense burners in the cor- 
ners. The widower, clothed in white, stood at 
the door, and bowed as the guests went in and 
out. Behind a curtain, on which, embroidered 
on red velvet, was the dead woman’s name, sur- 
rounded by inscriptions relating to her virtues 
and ber survivors’ sorrows, the body lay in a red 
velvet coffin half covered with violets and roses. 
Beside the coffin was the bed where the widow- 
er slept, he not being allowed by the Chinese 
funeral customs to leave his dead wife’s side till 
her burial. 

—Mrs. Jura Warp Howe lately gave Mr. 
Epwin Boorn and his daughter a reception, at- 
tended by the cream of Boston and Cambridge 
notables. 

—Miss CALLANDER, the sister of the lady who 
recently married Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
has succeeded to the office of Superior, and been 
installed in the chapel attached to the institu- 
tion founded by the CLEewer sisters, consisting 
of convalescent hospitals, industrial schools, and 
other charities. 

—Count Marre, Italian Minister at Brussels, 
says the increase of wealth in Italy in the last 
twenty years is something enormous. 

—President ARTHUR'S son, although but sev- 
enteen years old, is six feet and four inches in 
height. 

—Sir GrorGe JEsset is the first judge of the 
Hebrew faith in England, and the first orthodox 
Jew ever sworn into the Privy Council. It is 
expected that he will yet be the first peer be- 
longing to the Hebrew congregation. 

—The son of Dr. Harper, formerly Master of 
Sherborne School, in England, has just died in 
consequence of injuries received in foot- ball 
playing. 

—A person in the Manchester Theatre, Eng- 
land, a sailor on board the Russian Imperial 
yacht the Livadia, and a young gardener at Hat- 
field House have all been killed by accidentally 
touching the wires of the machine producing 
the electric light. 

—WILLIAM Story maintains now that in the 
= of pure white marble half the modelling is 

ost, and that part of the effect of the untique is 
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due to the toning down of the marble, although 
the color is worn off. He has a delicately tinted 
semi-nude ‘* Helen’’ in his studio, a noble seated 
** Saul,” and intends to stain his great ‘‘ Sarda- 
napalus,” which has been purchased by Mr. Mor- 
GAN, the banker, who married a daughter of the 
Rev. JoHN PIeRRKEPOINT, of Massachusetts. 

—Queen Vicrorta faints in a hot room, or 
after a prolonged ceremony. In the coldest 
weather the hot air is never turned on in her 
suite of rooms in Windsor Castle. 

—The Baroness James ROTHSCHILD bought 
Madame Buanc’s pearls, which were in long 
strings, very even, as large as large marrowfat 
peas, and having the inimitable Orient sheen. 
It is said that their beauty surpasses that of 
those in the celebrated necklace of Madame 
THIERS. 

—The London Lancet says that in the Gurrrzav 
trial “ the confounding of phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and symptoms is discreditable and dam- 
aging. It will be more than ever difficult to ob- 
tain a hearing for genuine medical evidence in 
any court after the spectacle of folly now offered 
to the public gaze in America.” 

—It was by Victor EMANUEL that the title of 
Chevalier was bestowed on the engraver Mr. 
JOHN SARTAIN, 

—ELIse HENSLER, the wife of the ex-King of 
Portugal, has a sister married to a gentleman of 
fortune in Boston, who was visited by Dom 
PEepDkO as a relative while in this country, 

—An adventuress travelling in Italy has repre- 
sented herself to be Miss Alice BLaing, who is 
living in Washington. Thisis a not uncommon 
form of imposture. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke 
has been frequently counterfeited in this way. 

—A poem upon Dean STANLEY has been writ- 
ten by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 

—The first colored lawyer to pass the local 
examining board in Philadelphia the other day 
was Tuomas T. HENky, who was born of slave 
parents, and was a letter-carrier in Richmond, a 
school-teacher, and finally a waiter at a hotel in 
Philadelphia, where a wealthy gentleman put 
him in the way of becoming a lawyer. 

—Madame Patti travels with thirty-three 
trunks. 

—The new Governor of Natal, Sir Henry But- 
WER, is forty-six years old, and a kinsman of Lord 
LytTon. He has filled a variety of public offices, 
having been Resident Commissioner in the Ionian 
Islands, Treasurer of Trinidad, Administrator of 
Dominica, Governor of Labuan, Consul at Bor- 
neo, and, iu the beginning, private secretary to 
the Governor of Prince Edward Island. 

—Over a thousand congratulatory telegrams, 
some of them from America, were received by 
the Emperor WILLIAM on New-Year’s, 

—Mr. LABOUCHERE puts some plain facts be- 
fore the English people when he tells them that 
America is sending them prime beef and mut- 
ton; American apples are more plenty in the 
mirkets than home-grown; American wool is 
ousting English; America is sending them the 
“English” plum-pudding ready to boil; and 
that American horses are winning the principal 
races in England and France. 

—An imperial messenger was lately sent to 
France by the Emperor of Brazil with Christmas 
presents for the grandchildren of Vicror Hugo, 
by whom he was entertained when in Paris. 

—The wife of the new Chinese Minister is re- 
ported to be the first Chinese woman of rank 
who has visited the United States. She is pret- 
ty, petite, wears the gorgeous costume of her 
country, a red rose in her hair, and a touch of 
rouge on her cheek. She has the peculiar feet 
of her aristocratic countrywomen, and is quite 
prettily bashful. 

—A wreath of violets seven feet in extent was 
sent by the Consul-General of Paris at the time 
of the funeral of Consul Vesey, of Nice, who had 
been forty years in the diplomatic service of the 
United States, and whose obsequies, although 
called private, were attended by nearly three 
hundred persons, 

—An authority on Kant and Heeet, and per- 
haps the best-grounded woman in philosophy in 
America, Mrs. AMELIA J. HATHEWAY, died lately 
at Little Prairie Ronde, Michigan. In reference 
to her paper on SCHOPENHAUER, read at the 
Concord School last summer, the critics were 
amiable enough to say that she was the only wo- 
man whose thought was on a level with that of 
man. 

—Broad-browed and pale, with great blue eyes, 
soft and dreamy, a heavy beard, and dark hair 
just frosted, is the appearance of M. SuLLY Prup- 
HOMME, the new Academician and French poet, 
who is shy as a girl, and one of the handsomest 
of modern French writers. 

—The German historian LEOPOLD von RaNKE 
has just published the third and fourth volumes 
of his Universal History, in his eighty-seventh 
year, being still in full vigor. 

—The Emperor Francis Josepu has been per- 
sonally visiting every part of the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna, and himself giving orders for im- 
provements necessary to safety—a form of the 
paternal government likely to be approved. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER LONGFELLOW, who from 
among seven American architects graduating at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, obtained the 
highest honors, is a nephew of the poet. 

—Madame De RoruscuiLp’s sleeping-room at 
Vaux de Cernay is in carved oak, representing 
garlands of flowers and fruit. Her bath-tubs 
are lined with choice pottery and silver, 

—The Duke of Hamilton, probably encour- 
aged by the success of the Duke of Marlborough, 
is now going to sell his magnificent library at 
Hamilton Palace, on the Clyde, including the 
famous collection made by WILLIAM BeckForb, 
traveller and author, whose daughter married 
the tenth Duke of Hamilton. Books do not 
seem to be of much use to these dukes. 

—The thousand - dollar prize offered by the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association for the 
best composition for chorus and orchestra was 
won by WILLIAM W. GILCHRIST, a music-teach- 
er of Philadelphia. 

—Madame JupIc, says rumor, intends to re- 
tire from the stage on her thirty-tifth birthday. 

—Madame Gerster’s baby is named Linpa, 
from Donizetti's opera of Linda di Chamouni, 
because she sang the grand air of Linda at her 
first trial before the jury of the Vienna Conserv- 
atory of Music, and received the first prize in 
singing. 

—Probably the most elegant honse in Boston 
belongs to JoHn C. PuiLips, on the corner of 
Marlborough and Berkeley streets. The walls of 
many of its rooms are hung with silk as a sub- 
stitute for wall-paper, and the frescoing has been 
doue entirely by hand, instead of by stencilling. 
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Fig. 1.—Droury Bustie.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No, ILL, Figs, 13-15, 


and work forward and 
back as follows: Ist 
round,—Pass the first 3 
st., 8 dc. (double cro- 
chet) on the following 
st., * 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the following 
4th st. 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 de. on the same 
st, with the sc.; repeat 
18 times from *; lastly, 
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Infant’s 
Crochet 
Jacket. 
Figs. 1 
and 2, 
Tae jacket 
is in crochet 
of pale blue 
or pale pink 
split zephyr 
wool with a g 
white border. ~ 
The pattern is 
given in Figs. 
22-24, Supple- 
ment, and the 
stitch is shown 
in Fig. 2. Be- 
gin Fig. 22 at 
the bottom of 
the back on a 
foundation of 
84 st. (stitch), 






Fig. 8.—Haim-ciora Bust ie. 
For description see 
Supplement. 

















Fig. 1.—Cuemise with Fancy Braw anp Crocuet YOKE AND SLEEVES. 


[See Fig. 2.]—-Cur Parrery, No. 3173: Price 20 Cenrs. 





Fig. 1.—Drawny-work Desian 
vor Tipixs, ETC. 











reached the bot- 
tom of the arm- 
hole and the be- 
ginning of the 
seam that is indi- 
cated on the pat- 


1 se. on the fol- 
lowing 4th st. 2d 
round.—3 ch., * 1 
sc. around the next 
3 ch., 3 ch., 3 de. 
around the same 3 
ch.; repeat from 
*. Continue to 
work back and for- 
ward as in the 2d 
round as far as the 
top of the back, 
after which work 
off each front 
separately, fol- 
lowing the out- 
line of the 
pattern, and 
widening and 
narrowing as 
may be neces- 
sary. When 
working the 
fronts, having 








Fig. 8.—Drawn-work Desian | 
ror TIDIES, ETC. 


tern, join the front to the 
back in the course of the 
work by connecting the 
edge st. in each round of 
the former to correspond- 
ing st. on the latter, match- 
ing the pattern so that 
they will appear to have 
been worked in continuous 
rounds. Work the sleeve 
on the edge st. of the arm- 
hole, which is indicated by 
the figures on the pattern, 
according to Fig. 24, Sup- 
plement, connecting the 


last st. to the first st. at the end of each 
round. Next work the border (see Fig. 2) in 
the same st. around the front and bottom of 
the jacket and on the sleeves, working first 2 rounds in white 
wool, and then 8 more in the color of the jacket. 
collar according to Fig. 23, Supplement, beginning at the outer 
slanting edge, and then border it in the same manner. Work a 
round in double crochet around the neck of the jacket, and join 
Draw a crochet cord finished with tassels at the 
ends through the double crochet at the neck, and finish the 


on the collar. 


point of the collar with cord loops and pendent tassels, 


Work the 















Inrant’s Perricoat.—Cct Pat- 





in cheese-cloth chair 
The work- 
ing thread may be ei- 
ther filoselle silk or em- 


; backs, ete. 





broidery 
cotton in 
fast col- 
ors. In 
Fig. 1 al- 
ternately 
draw out and 
passanequal , 
number of 
the length- 
wise threads of the 
fabric, four in the 
illustration, but a 
greater number if 
the border is to be 
wider, forming sev- 
en narrow stripes— 
three close and four 
open ones. Worka 
cross seam in medi- 
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Fig. 2.—Fancy Brat anp Crocuet Yoke ror Cuemise, Fic. 1. 


Drawn-work Patterns for Tidies, Bureau 
and Buffet Covers, etc.—Figs. 1-4. 

Turse drawn-work patterns are used for orna- 
menting cheese-cloth tidies and chair backs, linen 
covers, and similar articles, Figs. 1 and 2 are bor- 
der patterns, and Figs. 3 and 4, while they may 
also be employed as borders, are especially suitable 
for blocks or squares to alternate with plain blocks 



















Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror CHILD From 

1 to 6 YEARS oLp.—Front anp Back. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3177: Price 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 






































Fig. 4.—Dinity Bustier. 


\ 


dle stripe with dark 
olive brown silk, 
and then wind it in 
opposite directions 
with two threads of 
similar silk, form- 
ing cross stitches. 
Edge each side of 
the border with ver- 
tical stitches in yel- 
low silk over four 
threads at regular 
intervals, bringing 
the silk from stitch 
to stitch diagonally 


For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 


: \ 4 
Fig. 1,.— EMBROIDERED Cuemise.—[See Fig. 2.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3174: 
Price 20 Cents.—[For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 27.] 


Fig. 2.—Diiry Bust ie. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. LIL, Figs, 13-15. 


um olive brown silk 
over the close stripe 
on each side, and 
then wind it with a 
thread of yellow silk 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. Work run- 
ning stitches over two 
threads and under 
four along the mid- 









3 ya 2 » ee +, % 
TERN, No. 3175: Price 10 PLP OEEERE T* 
Cents. . 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 25. 


Inrant’s Nansoox Rose.—Cur 

. Partrern, No. 3176: Price 
10 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Crocuet 
Jacket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 69.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 22-24. 
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Fig. 2.—Centre or Empromwery ror Caemise, Fic. 1. 


For rest of design see Supplement, No, VIIL., Fig. 27. the first one. 


on the wrong 
side. 
For the open 
work in Fig. 2 
work horizon- 
tally rows of 
short _ slant- 
ing stitches in 
olive brown 
silk over two 
threads in length 
and width of the 
fabric, passing 
two threads be- 
tween every two 





For Tipies, ETC. 


























FoR TIDIES, ETC. 











Fig. 4.—Drawny-work DesiGn 


stitches and also between 
every two rows of stitches, 


Next work 


transversely 


rows of similar stitches, 


working around 


those 


threads which were left be- 
tween stitches in the hori- 


zontal rows. 


Now remove 


the two threads left be- 
tween rows of stitches; in 
doing which carefully clip 


‘the short transverse threads 


with small sharp scissors 
along the sides of the bor- 
der, and clip the horizontal 


threads at intervals, and remove them in sec- 


tions, instead of puckering the work by draw- 


ing out each thread at full length. 
the edges of the border with stitches in old gold silk over four 
threads, and beyond these stitches remove one thread. 
outer edge of this space work graduated stitches in old gold silk 
as shown in the illustration, and into the space run a thread of 
olive brown silk, alternately passing over three threads and under 
one. Run in a second silk thread in the same manner, always 
passing under the middle one of the three threads passed over by 


Overcast 


On the 


In Figs. 3 and 4 the open work is formed, not by 
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Fig. 1.—Suran anv Lace Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 2.—Surau anp Lace Cravat Bow. 


removing threads, but by catching them 
together in strands. For Fig. 3 sew over 
strands of three threads lengthwise and 
crosswise in the manner shown in the il- 
lustration, separating the stitches that en- 
cirele the strands by one thread and three 
threads alternately. For Fig. 4 encircle 
every two threads lengthwise and cross- 
wise with stitches separated by two threads. 


is formed into a loop, and mounted on a 
stiff net back. A _ bias strip ten inches 
wide and three long is edged with lace at 
the lower end, shirred as shown in the il- 
lustration, and fastened on the back, the 
join between it and the loop being hidden 
under a Surah knot. Two ends of darker 
blue satin ribbon are fastened, one on the 
upper and the other on the under side of 
the cravat bow, and connected below the 
lace | 

Fig. 2 consists of a fan-shaped pleating 
made of a strip of cream-colored Surah five 
inches long and twelve wide, which is edged 
With lace at the bottom, pleated at the top, 


Opera Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THe small cap-shaped frame of the 
bonnet Fig. 1 is covered with white satin 
merveilleux, and over this with pearl em- 
broidery on net. Around the edge is a 


y a bow of similar ribbon. 





N MERVEILLEUX OPERA 


% 5) Fig. 1.—Satt 
) Bonnet, 








Fig. 1.—Worx-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 53 and 54. 


Fig. 2.—Deram. or INFANT’s 
Crocuet Jacket, Fie. 1, P. 68. 


Fig. 2.—Dertam or Work- 
Basket, Fie. 1. 


full binding of white satin 
merveilleux, which, turned in- 
ward, forms the facing. Two 
pink roses and a cluster of 
three white ostrich tips are 
set on the left side of the 
front. The strings, which are 
four inches wide, are of dou- 
ble white satin merveilleux, 
and are trimmed at the ends 
with pearl embroidery and 
fringe. 

The bonnet Fig. 2 is of shell 
pink satin, shirred to form 
narrow full puffs, which are 
set diagonally on a small close- 
fitting frame. The front edge 
is finished with a full binding 
of garnet velvet, and the back 
with a double frill of satin. 
A cluster of dark red plush 
roses is set on the left side. 
The strings are made of gar- 
net velvet. 


and fastened on a stiff net back. 
Over the upper part, of this a 
strip thirteen inches long, edged 
with lace along both sides and 
folded lengthwi 2, is arranged 
to form two loops, between 
which a bunch of ruby chenille 
loops and ends is set. 


Cashmere Hood. 

Tis hood is made of light 
blue cashmere, lined with silk, 
and bound with satin. Cream- 
colored Aurillac lace and blue 
satin ribbon bows compose the 
trimming, 


Work-Basket.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue sides of this square 
work-basket are draped with a 
bronze velveteen valance. The 
material for the valance is bias, 


and is in two parts, each six 





Cravat Bows.—Figs. aS _——— = “ pe 
1 and 2. 


a inches wide and fourteen long 
P isp 5 
& - and embroidered with the de- 


. . Fig. 1.—Princesse Dress ror Girt From Fig. 2.—Princessk Dress ror Miss rrom Fig. 3.—Svir ror Boy rrom 6 To 9 sign given in Fig. 54, Supple 

_ For the cravat bow Fig. 1a 7 To 10 Years ovp.—Cur Partern, 10 ro 15 Years orp.—Cur Parrern, ‘Years oLp.—Cur Parrern, No. ment. The design figures are 
ri strip of turquoise blue No. 3178: Price 20 Cents, No. 3179: Price 25 Cents. 8180: Price 25 Cenrs. cut out of unbleached muslin, 
promt emg ae ea For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- and gummed on the velveteen. 
ae g one side, - Supplement. No. X., Figs. 88-46, ment, Na, XI., Figs. 47-52. The whole is then either cover- 
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ed over in satin stitch in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2 with bronze silk in several shades, and 
edged with tinselled silk, or else filled in in coral 
or herring-bone stitch, and then edged with tin- 
selled silk, which is also sewed down for stems 
and tendrils. The valance is hemmed at the 
edges, pleated at the ends, and draped on the 
basket in the manner shown in the illustration, 
the pleated ends being covered by bronze silk 
pompons with pendent tassels. The lid of the 
basket is slightly wadded, and covered with dark 
bronze velveteen, on the centre of which is ap- 
plied a square of velveteen in a lighter shade, em- 
broidered with the design given in Fig. 53. The 
design is traced on the square, and embroidered in 
satin stitch with several shades of bronze silk, the 
whole being edged with tinselled silk. The edge 
of the square is fastened down under a double 
thread of embroidery silk and one of tinselled 
silk, both caught down with fine silk. The cov- 
er is bound with light velveteen, and trimmed 
with pompons and tassels. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: 
Schooner FKacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avrnor or “A Sarcor’s Sweetrneart,” “ AN Oogan 
Frex Lanor,” “Tar Wreok oF THE 
* GrosvENoOR,’” ETO. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A comrorTaBLE bed is a small thing to talk 
about, but a fine thing to enjoy. Considering 
how large a part of life is spent in bed, allowing 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four there, if 
you choose, a man is wise to lie soft and warm. 
For my part I have no opinion of those Welling- 
tonian notions of hard palliasses and pillowless 
bolsters. If I can’t be manly without racking 
my bones all night, I would rather remain with- 
out any sex to speak of. The science of uphol- 
stery hit upon the most perfect bed for comfort, 
rest, and refreshment when it designed the spring 
mattress, and hair mattress on top of it. That 
was my bed aboard the Lady Mavd ; and as I 
bundled into the snow-white sheets, and dipped 
my intellectual brow into a pillow of down—soft 
as the feel of water when a man floats on his 
back—I felt that the cynics would have to exert 
themselves into an uncommon effort of eloquence 
to persuade me that life isn’t worth having. 

1 was sleeping soundly when the steward knock- 
ed at my door and sung out that it was eight 
o'clock. As my consciousness brightened, I took 
notice, first, that the bracket lamp, screwed against 
a timber near my head, was oscillating like a pend- 
ulum; next, that the sunshine flashed into and 
faded out of the little cabin in a very windy man- 
ner; and lastly, that there was a great sound of 
creaking and groaning and splashing and foam- 
ing going on all around me. 

“So! an honest breeze of wind at last!” thought 
I, as I sprang out of my bunk, and began to top- 
ple about after my clothes; and the springing, 
swashing, hopping motion of the craft putting 
an uncommon buoyancy into my mind, I tuned 
up my pipes: 

** Another pull, my lads! belay !’” 
Here I hauled on my small-clothes. 
“*Up with those yards, and let her go!’” 
Here I fought my way out of my night-gear. 
“*Ours is the ship to run away 
When stormy winds abeam do blow.’” 

Now, thought I, for a dip; for I had noticed 
a capital bath, with a shower-box rigged up over 
it, in a bit of a room just before the skipper’s 
cabin; and I opened the door to peep out, as I 
did not want to plump against Miss Ada or her 
ladyship with my hair unparted. 

No sooner was the door open than an extraor- 
dinary noise greeted my ear. What can that be? 
thought I. But a moment’s hearkening solved 
the mystery. It was, indeed, nothing more nor 
less than poor Norie roaring with nausea in the 
cabin facing mine. First he would moan like a 
dog at the moon, gradually increasing the inten- 
sity of the sound, and hoisting it up a whole oc- 
tave, until it ended in an explosion—a complete 
blow-up—after which he would fall to the moan- 
ing again, regularly followed as I have described. 
But however heartily I may have sympathized 
with him, I could do him no good; so, the coast 
being cléar, I bolted forward, clawing along the 
side of the table in the cabin like a parrot along 
a perch—for the motion of the little vessel was 
lively enough to dance me off my legs—and reach- 
ing the bath-room, soused myself, and went aft 
again, inconceivably refreshed. Silence now reign- 
ed in Norie’s cabin. As 1 arrived abreast of it, 
the steward came out. 

“Is Sir Mordaunt up yet ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir, this hour gone. He’s on deck, sir.” 

“Mr. Norie seems very bad.” 

“Terrible sick, to be sure. Almost alarming 
at times, sir,” he answered. 

“How long has this breeze been blowing, 
steward ?” 

“Why, it’s been fresh since four o’clock, so 
Mr. Purchase told me, sir.” 

“ How is her ladyship ?” 

“T’ve not heard that she’s much inconven- 
ienced by the motion. But her maid’s down, sir, 
quite helpless, poor thing,” and he pointed to the 
cabin next Lady Brookes's. 

“ And Miss Tuke ?” I asked, determined to get 
all the news at once. 

“ Miss Tuke’s on deck with Sir Mordaunt, sir.” 

Hearing this, I made haste to dress myself ; 
but before I went on deck I opened Norie’s door, 
and looked at him. His cabin was the counter- 
part of mine in respect of fittings and furniture, 
excepting that the bunk was right under the scut- 














tle or port-hole. Our friend was to leeward, and 
as the schooner was lying well over, the port-hole 
was submerged, and all that could be seen through 
it was the bright green water sluicing past the 
thick plate-glass like a mill-race, and gurgling 
and thundering as it went. Some light, however, 
came down through the bull’s-eye in the deck 
overhead. 

Norie lay in his bunk, with a counterpane over 
his legs, though his toes were visible at one end 
of it. He was the completest picture of a sea- 
sick man that the most experienced imagination 
could body forth—head on one side, mouth open, 
eyes filled with water and rolling vacantly, hair 
over his forehead, the whole tinted with the hur- 
rying, quivering green of the sea through the port- 
hole. 

“Sorry to find you in this plight, Mr. Norie,” 
said I, “Can I do anything for you?” 

“Don’t talk to me, Mr. Walton ; I can’t speak,” 
he groaned. “Curse the sea! I thought I could 
stand it.” 

“You'll be able to stand it presently—have no 
fear. Once well rid of your ‘longshore swash, 
you'll take a delight in the rolling deep.” 

He motioned with his hand, and looked so ab- 
ject, that I had no heart to offer him further con- 
solation. 

“Tell the steward to keep near me,” he gur- 
gled as I went away. 

On putting my head through the companion, I 
found Sir Mordaunt and his niece standing close 
beside it. I wished them good-morning, but at 
the top of my voice, for what with the washing 
of the seas, and the booming of the breeze aloft, 
there was the devil’s own noise about. Sprawl- 
ing aft to look at the compass, I found the schoon- 
er lying her course, with the wind a couple of 
points free. Of all foamy, sparkling, windy morn- 
ings, this was one of the grandest I can remem- 
ber. The wind a summer gale, sweeping and 
singing over seething heights of running surges ; 
the water among the foam as green as emerald, 
and as radiant and clear; above our mast-heads 
a sky of violet-—a most delicately tender blue— 
with masses of cloud resembling vast enlarging 
puffs of powder smoke from the mouths of some 
gigantic cannons, sailing with the majesty of 
squadrons of line-of-battle ships across it; anda 
windward horizon studded with the snow-white 
shoulders of similar masses of vapor soaring from 
behind the sea. The life of the magnificent 
scene of rolling waters was made wild and almost 
tempestuous by the whirling shadows of these 
noble clouds, for where they touched the deep the 
water was an olive hue and the foam a dead 
white; whilst in the sun, against the very out- 
lines of these shadows, the sea was a sparkling 
light green, with white smoke scattering along it, 
like bursts of steam, from the heads of the 
surges as they broke in flashes of blinding light. 
Over this tossing surface the schooner was splash- 
ing and jumping, under a double-reefed mainsail 
and two jibs. Every minute, as she bobbed her 
cutter-shaped nose into the hollows, the spray 
flew over her forecastle in a glittering cloud, and 
her forward cloths were dark with the saturation 
of it to half the height of the stays. The watch 
were in oil-skins, and shone like oil, but all the 
wet was forward, From a fathom abaft the fore- 
mast to the taffrail the sand-white decks were as 
dry as an old bone; though at times, when the 
creaming seas heeled the powerful little vessel 
over to leeward, the keel of the quarter-boat look- 
ed almost within a foot of the water, and the foam 
alongside spat and bubbled and hissed some inch- 
es above the covering-board. 

“This repays us for last night’s delay, Wal.- 
ton,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, with his face all 
aglow, and his hair blowing about his ears, and 
his beard under his arm. 

“T am glad to hear from the steward that Lady 
Brookes isn’t troubled by this dance,” said I. 

“Not in the least. My niece says it is owing 
to the bed. It is a fine bed, admit; but though 
it prevents my wife from feeling the pitching and 
rolling, it doesn’t qualify the effect of going up 
and down; this sort of movement, I mean,” said 
he, as the schooner was thrown up by a sea, and 
then sank into the hollow left by it as it ran away 
roaring and hissing to leeward. “Depend upon 
it, she is going to prove a real sailor, and ’'m 
thankful to Heaven for the mercy.” 

“And how is it you are not prostrated, Miss 
Tuke?” I asked, looking at her with great admi- 
ration ; for the strong wind had kindled a bright 
flush in each cheek, that made her eyes as brill- 
iant as the water where the sun touched it, and 
her white teeth and red lips and happy enthusi- 
astic expression might have served as hints for 
a picture of the Goddess of Health. She shook 
her head, and laughed merrily, balancing herself 
with the ease of an old sailor to the motion of 
the vessel, and beating me hollow in that respect ; 
for she kept her hands by her side, whilst I took 
care to keep a grip of the top of the companion. 

“Poor Norie is very bad, Sir Mordaunt,” said 
I. “It wouldn’t do now for one of us to fall ill. 
Our friend couldn’t prescribe.” 

“T'm very sorry for him,” replied Sir Mordaunt, 
“but I wish he didn’t think it necessary to make 
such a noise. He told me he was a good sailor. 
The doctor I wanted, who was a naval surgeon 
for some years, wouldn’t come; his practice was 
too good to jeopardize by leaving it for a summer. 
However, I have known Mr. Norie for some time, 
and Lady Brookes is quite safe in his hands, I 
suppose he’ll get over his seasickness in a day or 
two. But he needn’t hurry; none of us will want 
him professionally, I hope.” 

Presently old Purchase stumped along the lee 
side of the deck, and touched his hat to me as 
he passed. 

“ Good-morning, captain,” saidI. “ The schoon- 
er knows the scent, now she has the wind—eh, 
captain ?” 

“You're right, sir,” he answered, with a grin 
that crumpled up his face like a block of mahog- 
any that has been shrivelled by heat. “I never 





see any wessel hold her own better. Look over 
the starn, sir, and ye’ll notice she don’t make a 
hair’s thickness o’ leeway.” 

Dress as he would, he was always a terribly 
nautical man to look at. He had a black sou’- 
wester on, the inner rim of which came as low as 
his eyebrows, and oil-skin leggings, and a rusty 
pilot-cloth coat pretty nearly as long as a parson’s. 

“ Whereabouts are we now ?” I asked. 

“T give us till ten o’clock to-night to be abreast 
o’ the Start, onless the wind comes free, in which 
case we ought to be well on te the Scillies,” he 
answered. 

“ At that rate, Sir Mordaunt,” said I, “ we should 
be clear of the Channel in twelve hours.” 

“ Yes, and no very great run either, Walton. 
This head sea bothers the boat. Mark, now, as 
she jumps at that wave.” The light green surge 
struck her full on the bow, and burst in a storm 
of snow over the forecastle. “Do you notice 
how it stops her? Purchase, don’t spare your 
canvas. Let her have all that she will carry.” 

“She’s got as much as she wants, sir,” answer- 
ed the skipper, “I’m a man as never drives a 
willing wessel, sir. My argueyment is, no craft 
is built to sail on her side, and the more you bury 
her, the more you give her to drag along. This 
here double-reefed mainsail keeps the yacht whole- 
some. And isn’t it pressure enough, gentlemen ? 
Look at the weather stan’ing rigging !” 

I was glad to agree with him, but gladder still 
to hear the steward in the cabin ringing us down 
to breakfast. 

“Only three of us this time,” said I, as we 
seated ourselves. “‘ When shall we have the plea- 
sure of Lady Brookes’s company ?” 

“ Before Norie’s, I dare say,” answered Sir 
Mordaunt, with a laugh. ‘“ But let us leave well 
alone, Walton. My wife swings without suffer- 
ing in that excellent hanging bed of hers, and I 
want her to graduate for the sea in it. Ada, my 
love, you will have to look after your aunt whilst 
Carey is on her back. Lucky you stand this tum- 
blefication so handsomely.” 

A tumblefication it was, and the harder to get 
used to because we had woke up into it, if I may 
so say, after having gone to bed in smooth water. 
On deck, the racing and jumping and foaming of 
the yacht were a delight, and the strong wind a 
noble cordial, but in the cabin the motion was 
exceedingly uncomfortable. It was not like the 
stately heaving up and sweeping down of a large 
ship, a steady oscillation that enables a man to 
count twenty betwixt the plunge of the bow and 
the sinking of the stern, and that gives him time to 
nicely regulate the conduct of his legs, but a wob- 
bling, squelching, jerking movement that tossed 
you back whilst you were endeavoring to prevent 
yourself from being pitched on to your nose, and 
that set every visible object sloping in half a 
dozen different directions in a breath. Used to 
the motion of big vessels, I own it bothered me 
greatly at first. 

The breakfast, by reason of this same dance, 
was by no means a comfortable meal. Most of 
our time was engrossed in preventing the con- 
tents of our plates from sliding on to our laps, 
and in watching a chance to snatch our cups from 
the swinging trays that tossed over our heads. 
The steward’s was the worst look-out. To watch 
him coming along from the direction of the kitch- 
en with a plate of muffins in one hand and a dish 
of ham in the other, stopping abruptly every now 
and again, and taking a hurried squint first at 
one plate and then at the other—like a nervous 
young gentleman playing a tune upon the piano, 
and first cocking his eye at the bass keys, and 
then twisting it on to the treble—ought to have 
moved my pity. I managed to keep my face, in 
spite of the laughing devil in Miss Tuke’s eves ; 
but when at last he fell down with a rack full of 
toast, and I saw him sprawling after the pieces, 
that scattered like a pack of cards, and presently 
get up and rub his nose and look at his fingers, 
as though his nose was burned, and he expected 
to see the skin come away, I fairly exploded, but 
with a result that was utterly unexpected ; for, 
lying back in my chair to have my guffaw out, at 
the moment the vessel lurched somewhat heavily 
to leeward, over I went on my back, and bringing 
up against the cushioned locker, lay, like to suf- 
focate with laughter. I regained the table, with 
my face, as I could feel, as red as a powder-flag. 
Sir Mordaunt, grinning broadly, hoped I was not 
hurt, and Miss Ada, looking at me with the flush 
of suppressed laughter in her cheeks, said, “A 
very proper rebuke, Mr. Walton, for ridiculing 
your fellow-creatures in misfortune.” 

We scraped through the meal, and then dis- 
persed on merciful errands—Sir Mordaunt to see 
his wife, Miss Tuke to comfort the prostrate Ca- 
rey, and I to condole with Norie. I found him 
no better. He turned his blood-shot eyes on me 
with a haggard look of remonstrance, as though 
he suspected I came to quiz him. 

“Ts there anything you would like ?” said I. 
“Try a glass of cold brandy; it may settle your 
stomach.” 

“PT -e got no stomach to settle,” he answered. 
“Tt’s all gone away overboard.” 

He meant this as a figure of speech, but any 
one would have taken it literally on seeing his 
face. He could scarcely articulate, and could not 
do better than lie motionless; so I came away, 
and filling a pipe, crawled on deck, and stowed 
myself under the lee of the skylight. 

A head-sea in the English Channel, until the 
water »roadens into an ocean abreast of the Liz- 
ard, is he most unpleasant in the world. There 
is no room for the waves to get big, in the sense 
that ocean waves are big, and the passage of a 
small vessel over them is all chop, chop, and 
sputter and stagger. Once clear of this spiteful 
tumble, the deck takes an agreeable buoyancy 
from the long regular heavings of the deep-sea 
surges, I was much struck by the appearance 
of a brig on our lee beam, and cou!d appreciate, 
by watching her, the action of the sharp, short, 
slopping sea through which our schooner was bit- 





ing and squeezing and jumping. She was ratch- 
ing, like ourselves, under lower topsails and fore- 
sail, and she toppled about like a buoy. So short 
were the waves, that before she could settle her 
stern into a hollow, a succeeding sea had buried 
her bow, when, breaking into dazzling foam to a 
level with her figure-head, it would shoot up in a 
cloud of mist, like the smoke of a water-fall, as 
high as her foretop, and blow away on her quar- 
ter as though a cloud of vapor had burst out of 
her fore-hatch. As she veered astern—for we 
passed her rapidly—the character of her rolling 
could be better perceived ; and the jerky, dislo- 
cating tumble, the sprawl of the masts, as if they 
must lay their lengths along the sea, the sharp 
recovery, the submersion of the stern down to 
the taffrail, and the great yawning heave of the 
bows, showing the yellow metal down to her fore- 
foot, and the water pouring out of the hawse- 
holes and head-boards like the foam from a driv- 
en horse’s mouth, made her for all the world re- 
semble a man hammered by a crowd of ruffians, 
and kept from falling by the blows rained upon 
him from all sides. 


This strong wind held all day, and the yacht 
was really miserable, with her frothing scuppers 
and streaming forecastle. The men liked the 
head-sea as little as any of us, and the only crea- 
tures who appeared to enjoy it were the dogs, 
who were incessantly springing about the decks, 
and barking at an extra heavy lurch, and shak- 
ing their coats free of the constant showers of 
spray which they were forever plunging into the 
bows to receive. 

But at four o’clock the wind hauled away into 
the south, and though it blew with undiminished 
strength, yet the shift seemed to have deprived 
it of half its force. A reef was shaken out of 
the mainsail, and the reefed foresail set, and un- 
der this increased canvas the yacht drove like a 
thing possessed. The foam flew away from un- 
der her counter, and the tail of the wake looked 
to be dancing among the seas of the horizon; 
there was no longer the old severe pitching, even 
the rolling was moderated by the steady beam 
pressure, and no more water flew forward, unless 
it were now and again a bucketful of spray that 
flashed over the weather bulwark with the spar- 
kle of a mass of brand-new silver coins, scatter- 
ing as they went. 

This was the right kind of sailing: a warm 
strong summer gale abeam, the sea a leaping sur- 
face of green and white, a fine sky overhead, with 
the swollen vaporous masses of the morning re- 
placed by a surface of feather-shaped clouds, 
very high and scarcely moving, and the yacht 
buzzing along like a steamer, with a belt of foam 
to windward, which the wind that swept out un- 
der the foot of the mainsail blew up in flakes, as 
though the inside of a feather-bed had gone 
adrift. 

That night at a quarter before nine I was 
chatting with Sir Mordaunt in the cabin, when 
Tripshore put his head into the skylight, and 
told us that the Lizard lights were in sight. We 
bundled on deck, and looking away on the star- 
board bow, there, like a fire-fly hovering over the 
deep, was the last of the English shore-beacons 
we should see. The sunset had gone out of the 
sky, and the moon was on the other side of the 
vessel, and where the Lizard light was, the sea 
was a great throbbing shadow. 

“Those lights, if I remember rightly,” said I 
to Sir Mordaunt, “are visible about twenty miles 
distant, so we know how far we are from the old 
home.” 

“They are, I think, the first lights a sailor 
sights when homeward bound from the south,” 
he answered, “unless he happens to be blown 
near the Scillies. How many eyes must have 
watched for those sparks! What hopes and 
fears they must have kindled! Well, good-by, 
old country ! 

*Mnuch as we have loved you, 

We'll dry the tears that we have shed before. 

Why should we weep to sail in search of—’ 
health, eh, Walton? But many days must pass 
before we see those cliffs again, or behold that 
little spark yonder. And meanwhile may God 
have us all in His keeping!” 

We stood looking at the light—for the two 
beacons appeared one at that distance—and at 
the foaming sea around us (upon whose south- 
ern horizon the moon was shedding its soft white 
fires), and hearkening to the piping of the wind 
up aloft, and the strong permanent hissing of the 
water at the bows of the yacht, whilst the far-off 
light got gradually smaller and smaller as we 
edged away toward the limit of the sphere within 
which it is visible, until it was no more than a 
needle’s point of brightness, and only apparent 
when the eye was directed a short distance from 
it. At last it vanished, and there was no light 
at all that way except the stars twinkling blandly 
upon the water-line. 

“Gone, Sir Mordaunt. This is really bidding 
our native land good-night.” And I piped up: 

““* Yon sun thet sets upon the sea, 
We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee— 
My native land, good-night.’” 
“Two more lines, Walton,” cried Sir Mordaunt. 
“*Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear nor wave nor wind.’ 

And there we stop. Yonder’s our home,” he ex- 
claimed, pointing over the bows of the schooner 
into the west. “A solemn mystery to head for. 
What mighty mariners have vanished in its im- 
mensity! Look at the gloomy desolate wild now, 
and think of Columbus breasting it in a vessel 
that might serve one of our ships for a long-boat, 
steering by no other illumination than the light 
that never was on sea or land. But come, let us 
go down and toast the Lady Maud in a glass of 
soda and brandy. The old girl has whipped us 
bravely down the English Channel, and she de- 
serves all the encouragement we can give her by 
our good wishes,” 
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Had we been bound to the West Indies with a 
freight that required dispatch, we should have 
been put into fine spirits by the noble wind that 
blew us out of the English Channel, for it lasted 
all that Friday night and the following Saturday, 
and by way of favoring us to the utmost, veered 
to the eastward, so as to enable us to make the 
necessary southing; and for all these hours the 
yacht pelted under exactly the same canvas she 
had on her when we sighted the Lizard light, and 
we grew as used to the sweeping roar of the pass- 
ing foam, and the humming of taut shrouds, and 
snow-white cloths tearing at the bolt-ropes, as 
passengers in steam-ships to the throbbing of the 
engines, 

We were rather surprised when sitting down 
to dinner on Saturday to observe the door that 
shut off the sleeping berths open, and Norie 
emerge. He was yellow and haggard, and stood 
for some moments holding on to the door stanch- 
ions, evidently too nervous to let go; but pre- 
sently, making a dash, he struck out for the ta- 
ble, reached it without mishap, and swung him- 
self into a chair. 

“ An unexpected pleasure,” exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt, looking at him with surprise. “We all 
thought you were in bed.” 

“So I was,” he answered; “ but I felt hungry, 
Sir Mordaunt, and as I considered the symptom a 
good one, I was determined to encourage it.” 

And hungry he unquestionably was, I never 
saw any man make a larger dinner. But from 
that moment he complained no more of seasick- 
ness. 

Lady Brookes, however, still kept her cabin, 
nor had I set eyes on her since Thursday, But 
next morning, after breakfast, whilst Sir Mor- 
daunt and I were smoking our pipes on the grat- 
ing abaft the wheel, her ladyship suddenly up- 
rose through the companion, assisted in the rear 
by her maid Carey, who in turn was helped along 
by Miss Tuke. We both ran up to her, 

“Why, Agnes, this is brave! this is encoura- 
ging!” cried Sir Mordaunt, to whom it was very 
evident his wife had not unfolded her intention, 
“ Walton, kindly shove that chair along. Carey, 
go and fetch a cushion for her ladyship’s back. 
Ada, my love, throw the shawl over your aunt’s 
knees ;” and for some moments all was bustle: 
it was like the arrival of a member of royalty at 
a ball. 

The invalid had chosen the right kind of morn- 
ing for her first appearance. The strong wind 
had failed in the morning watch, so old Purchase 
had told us; there had been a calm for an hour; 
then a breeze had sprung up in the northwest, 
and that was the wind now blowing; every stitch 
of canvas had been piled upon the schooner, and 
she was softly and quietly sweeping over the deep 
blue fathomless sea, like an albatross blown 
along by its outstretched tremorless wings, glid- 
ing up and running down the long ocean swell, 
the long intervals between whose bright and 
foamless acclivities were too wide to make the 
regular motion inconvenient or even noticeable. 
The men were in their Sunday rig, lounging about 
the deck forward, some of them smoking, some 
reading, some looking over the side at the lumi- 
nous curve of water which the passage of the 
yackt arched over from either bow, and their 
smart clean dress prettily heightened the effect 
of the exquisitely white decks and the beautiful 
heights of gleaming sail which soared into a light 
blue sky, frosted in the east with minute spray- 
like clouds, whilst in the west it was an untar- 
nished summer azure. It was surely a delight- 
ful picture to come upon after a three days’ im- 
prisonment in the cabin, and Lady Brookes’s face 
brightened as she looked around her. Moreover, 
she was gratified by the pleasure her presence on 
deck gave her husband; and this, and the com- 
motion her arrival among us created, put her into 
excellent spirits. Even the mastiffs seemed to 
suspect that there was to be no more seasickness 
aboard the Lady Maud, and breathed hard, and 
exposed their tongues, and shoved about among 
us, as though in search of some means to unbur- 
den their minds of those feelings for the expres- 
sion of which they could find no other vehicles 
than their tails. 

Whilst we stood talking, some men came aft to 
spread the awning; and whilst this was doing, 
Purchase drew a red ensign over the quarter- 
deck capstan. 

“For divine service, my dear,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt, answering the question in his wife’s face. 

This was as it should be; and presently the 
whole ship’s company came aft, and gathered 
around the capstan. It was a pretty sight. 
First, the men in a crowd upon the white deck, 
all very clean and smart in their tidy dress, stand- 
ing bare-headed and for the most part in reveren- 
tial posture; then the bright color of the ensign, 
with Sir Mordaunt’s fine, tall, long-bearded figure 
inclined over a great church service; and to the 
right of him Ada Tuke’s pretty face and amber 
hair, crowned by a little hat and a long dark 
feather, thrown up by and finely contrasting the 
knot of rough sailors’ countenances behind her; 
and in another place, Carey, the maid, between 
the elbows of two seamen; and just behind her 
the cook, with his one eye turning about in his 
sour face, and Purchase varying his devotional 
aspect by an occasional professional squint up 
aloft. 

All the incidents of a man’s progress to a great 
misfortune take a strange, pathetic significance 
after the trouble kas happened, and he looks back 
and thinks of what went before, He then finds 
how full of meaning some things were which at 
the time went past as the veriest commonplaces. 
This was our first Sunday at sea, and our gather- 
ing together to worship God knits all those peo- 
ple to me, so to speak, in a manner that makes 
that picture moving to recur to, though at the 
time I never could have believed the memory of 
it would affect me as it does. I have but to put 
down my pen and close my eyes, and I see all 
those men, and Sir Mordaunt in the midst of 
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them, and his wife (the only one among us seat- 
ed), with her gaze fixed upon the Prayer-book in 
her lap; and more than that, I see the great 
ocean stretching into the sky all around us, and 
have before me the very aspect of the heavens in 
the south, and the leagues of flashing sunlight in 
the water. In thinking of it I feel like a child 
looking at a picture in asoap-bubble. The whole 
scene moves, and is full of exquisite color. It is 
close to me; I am wondering at the brilliance 
and the life of it! 

And now it is gone! And so shadow-like be- 
comes the yacht and her little company of men 
and women, nay, and those very waves 

“That o’er th’ interminable ocean wreathe 
Their crispéd smiles,” 
so unreal as a part of the vanished experience, 
that I seem to be as one who has acted with 
phantoms and taken part in a performance whose 
fabric was a dream, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








AUKS’ EGGS. 
TY O wonder that the eggs of the Alca impennis 
are such costly treasures, No wonder either 
that Icelanders, hunting for auks’ eggs, have a 
custom of uniting in singing psalms, and with 
bared heads reverently commending themselves 
to God in silent prayer just before entering upon 
the perilous task. 

Emphatically is the great auk a ledge-dweller 
during the arctic summer; enticingly pleasant is 
it to them along ice-rimmed shelves; and happy 
couples, many thousands of them, settle them- 
selves contentedly, exchanging the snowy garb of 
winter for a summer suit of glossy black, 

As soon as the one birdling of the family ap- 
pears, both parents address themselves to tender- 
est nursing, sharing mutually all responsibilities. 

Very often, however, these happy household 
plans are seriously interfered with, Early in the 
season brave-hearted hunters go in search of the 
much- prized eggs—rare dainties they as table 
luxuries, and commanding fabulous prices; but 
what fearful risks the intrepid egg-hunters run! 
Comrades lower them by ropes from dizzy heights, 
sometimes many hundred feet. Slowly, slowly 
they go down, realizing, as only such can, that 
only the strength of a hempen cord and the pow- 
er of two human hands are between them and 
sure death, 

The eggs of the great auk are about five inches 
long and three in breadth, and very curiously 
marked are they. Upon a silvery-tinted ground 
are characters resembling those upon Oriental 
wares, Outlined in green, purple, blue, and brown 
are these quaint traceries, with occasional inter- 
rupting patches in which various shades are 
blended. Sometimes one finds black lines irreg- 
ularly crossing each other, 

Should an egg of yellowish tint come to the 
hunter’s hand, it may be called a “ red-letter day” 
in his calendar, since such are esteemed of “ royal 
lineage” in auk-land regions—as rare as gold it- 
self, Upon this faint amber-tinted ground the 
wonderful hieroglyphics stand out in strangely 
beautiful relief, 

Forty years ago only about thirty auks and 
forty eggs were recorded beloaging to public and 
private collections. At one time fifty dollars were 
paid for two auks and two eggs; a little later 
half that sum for one egg; and not very long 
since we read that five hundred dollars were giv- 
en for one egg, 





DEACON SAVEALL’S SPEECH 


On the occasion of a meeting called by the district to 
consider the question whether a new school-house 
should be built or not. He takes the opportunity 
of giving his ideas upon a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding the minister. 


N Y FRIENDS,—We air here to-night to see if 

the deestrict will vote to build a new skool- 
house or not. We air here at no small expense of 
time, trouble, and kerryseen. I didn’t expect to 
say nothin’ when I kum in here, but I’ve been 
a-thinkin’ as I’ve been a-settin’ that I ought to raise 
my voice agin the whole purceedin’, it is such an 
extravagant waste of public money taxed out of 
private indervidooals, I shall vote agin it, and 
do all I can to kill it. The trouble is, folks want 
too much in these days, and them folks what 
have little or nothin’ ’cept young ones are always 
ready to vote to spend other folks’ money to ed- 
icate em. There wasn’t much money spent to 
edicate me, and I’ve been a deekin in our meetin’ 
for nigh forty year. I’ve worn the same coat and 
the same trousers, to say nothin’ of waistcoat and 
boots, every Sabbath-day durin’ full half that long 
period, Ain’t Ia pattern for the deestrict in mat- 
ters of ekonomy? What would have bekum of 
me and Betsey Ann if I hadn’t’a done so? 

I don’t purtend to be a judge of wimmen’s 
goods and fixin’s, but I’ve obsarved that she don’t 
spend much of my money on dresses and bun- 
nits, She knows my sentiments too well on them 
pints, and don’t waste her time a-gaddin’ round 
to see the fashuns and such, She’s a stay-at- 
home woman and a workin’ woman, she is, and, 
if I do say it, she’s a pattern just as much as I 
am, Why, it e’en a’most tuk our breth away one 
Sunday mornin’ when we seed our minister’s 
wife a-kummin’ inter the meetin’-house with a 
new bunnit on, all kuvered up with flowers and 
fethers. Sumbody sed ’twas an Easter, or a 
Wester, I’ve forgot which, for we don’t keep them 
pagin days like the ’Piscopals and Romans, We 
know better. We rej'ice in the lite while they 
walk on in darkness; but as I was a-sayin’, me 
and Betsey Ann was dredfully distrest over it. 
And when we got hum, sez she to me, sez she: 
“What an example to our young folks! You 
oughter to go right over there, Jeremiah, and |la- 
bor with ’em about it.” 





The next mornin’ I went over to the parson- 
age, and kerried sum specked apples that we 
wuz goin’ to throw away; for I alwuz takes sum- 
thin’ with me when I goes to see the minister’s 
family—it’s a sakred dooty. I tackled Mr. Nic- 
odemus about it. He said that the bunnit wuz 
a present from sumbody who wuz here last sum- 
mer, I suppose it wuz sum of them city folks 
who wuz a-doin’ nothin’, and spendin’ their mon- 
ey at the tavern— Summerin’,” I believe they 
eall it. Anyhow I felt an inward call to labor 
with the minister a spell longer, and to tell him 
in plain words that he mustn’t allow any of his 
f: mily to indulge in extravagance, whether it 
costs him anything or not. We pay him four 
hundred dollars a year, when we can raise it— 
that’s what he wuz called on—and I’ve often 
laid awake nights thinkin’ that he must be a-lay- 
in’ up money, and it’s wrong for ministers to do 
that; the Scripters is all agin it, 

He has a wife, seven children, and an old un- 
cle on his hands, to be sure, but then we only 
charge him fifty dollars a year for the use of the 
parsonage, and there ain’t many folks that gets 
their rent as cheap as that, We use it to pay 
the insurance, and keep the house in repair. 
Pertatoes and brown bread are cheap; that’s our 
livin’ mainly, and what’s good enuf for us is good 
enuf for anybody. And then, agin, I don’t see 
why the minister should be obleeged to entertain 
the whole tribe of Gadites, and half the tribe of 
Manassar, and spend our money in feedin’ ’em. 

Why, it’s wus than a flock of Egyptian locusts 
to see the folks that go a-trampin’ in and out of 
our parsonage in the course of a year. We don’t 
hev any kumpany. We did hev a man and a 
woman lite down on us onst, but they didn’t stay 
long. She sed that her mother was a third cous- 
in to my wife’s great-aunt, but we never seed ’em 
afore they came a-drivin’ into our door-yard., I 
was a-splittin’ kindlings, and Betsey Ann she 
was a-settin’ milk pans out to dry in the sun, 
when we heerd sumbody cry out: “ Why, how do 
you do, Cousin Jeremiah? How do you do, Cous- 
in Betsey.” We thot sumthin’ queer was a-kum- 
min’, and “nen that air woman jumped out of the 
wagin, aud told the man who druv the team to 
take out the trunks and bandboxes, I riz right 
up and told ’em we had no komadations for kum- 
pany, and they’d better go on to the tavern, My 
punkins! how that female did splutter! They 
had traps enuf with ’em to stay a munth ; but it 
was rite in hayin’-time, and they didn’t find the 
atmosfear congenial, so they left in a hurry, and 
we've never seed ’em since. 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, I wrastled and remon- 
strated with Mr. Nicodemus, and told him that folks 
was a-talkin’ about him and Mis’ Nicodemus hav. 
in’ too much kumpany. He looked rather cut up, 
and sed that the Scripters taught us to entertain 
strangers and to show hospertality. I surmised 
that he had heerd sumthin’ about the strangers 
who had lit on us, and how we got rid of ’em; 
and I made up my mind that if he was a-goin’ to 
put me down in that way, I’d tell Mr. Starvemout, 
when he kums round for my subscription of ten 
dollars for next year, that I should cut it down 
one-half, I don’t mean to keep a public-house 
for nothin’, and I ain’t a-goin’ to have the min- 
ister spend any of my money in doin’ it nuther, 

These ’ere ministers have got to be kept down, 
or they'll get high-minded. They are the sarv- 
ants of the people, and I for one think they 
oughter be reminded of it from time to time. 
Human natur’ is very frail, even in the best on 
us, and although our Mr, Nicodemus is ’most always 
a subdued sort of a man, we mustn’t let him get 
too independent. P’r’aps sumbody may think 
that I’m sayin’ too much about the minister and 
too little about the skool-house, but I ain’t forgot 
my subject by no means. 

Just because Square Jones—who has been off 
travellin’ this fall, and’ has seed a whole lot of 
new things in the way of edication—thinks that 
the deestrict oughter hev a new skool-house, the 
whole naburhood has got crazy over it. I don’t 
know as I can purvent it, but I am a-goin’ to 
raise my voice and use my influence agin it, I’ve 
been a deekin nigh on to forty year, and I’ve pass- 
ed through more seens and unseens than anybody 
else in the kummunity. 

These ’ere new-fangled notions that Square 
Jones has been a-talkin’ about—such as skools, 
skool-buks, and implements—oughter be put 
down; the only implements we need are agricul- 
tooral implements, and as for skool-buks, the old 
ones are good enuf. Talk about advanced idees, 
objek-teaching, and new methods ! it’s all a con- 
trived plan to take the money out of our pockets. 
Mebbe you don’t know how savin’ I am about 
things. Let me relate an inserdent, which al- 
though it failed of its purpus, my will was all 
rite, 

Last fall sum time I heerd old Mis’ Jones say 
that Mis’ Brown told her darter Melindy that Glo- 
ryanna Perkins said that the last time she went 
down to the city to put some money in the bank 
that she’d had left her, who should walk in but our 
Mr. Nicodemus! (The idee of a minister’s havin’ 
anything to do with a bank! I guess the ’Possel 
Paul never went into a bank, and didn’t know 
much about such institootions.) He went up to 
the cashier with a piece of paper, and he paid 
him sum money. Miss Perkins see the bills, but 
couldn’t tell how much he got, although she tried 
to; but she heerd the cashier say, “‘ We always 
like to cash Mr. Duncan’s checks; he knows how 
to do good with his money.” 

Now Mr. Duncan’s folks wuz here in our vil- 
lage all last summer, and went to our meetin’, 
and I noticed that Mr. Nicodemus alwuz paid ’em 
a good deal of attention—mor’n he oughter, I 
thought. We hire him to look after owr spirit- 
ooal interests, and not them of rich folks who 
don’t live here. 

Puttin’ this and that together, it curred to me 
that ’twould pay to go down to the city, see Mr. 
Duncan, and find out how much that check wuz, 
so that we could take it out of the salary. I 





mentioned the matter to a few of our members, 
and they thought well of it. So after I'd got 
through gettin’ in the sowin’ I went down to the 
city, and after a good deal of trouble I found 
out where Mr. Duncan’s store wuz, So I went 
in, and sez I to a dapper-lookin’ feller who stood 
behind the counter, “Is Mr. Dunean in ?” 

“Yes,” sez he; “he’s in the offis, and is very 
busy, as this is shippin’ day.” I didn’t see no 
ships round nowhere, and I thought he meant to 
chaff me a little, seens as I wuz from what they 
call the rooral deestricts ; so sez I; “ Young man, 
don’t you insult me, a man old enuf to be your 
grandfather. You just tell me where that offis 
is, for ve got important bizness on hand.” He 
larfed right out, and then p’inted me to a glass 
door, which I opened, and there was Mr. Duncan 
settin’ by a desk ’ritin’, He looked up, and sez 
he, “ What can I do for you, my friend?” Sez I, 
“ Didn’t you have your famerly down to our vil- 
lage of Slowtown last summer? and didn’t sum of 
your folks go to our meetin’?” He thot a min- 
it, and then sed, “ Yes—what of it?’ Sez I, 
“Didn’t you make our minister a present? and 
if so, how much was it?” I never seed a man 
get so mad in a minit as he did. ‘“ You pryin’ 
old scoundrel,” sez he. (I’m ’most ashamed to use 
his language, only I want the deestrict to know 
how much abused I’ve been for tryin’ to save 
our folks in payin’ the minister.) 

“Leave this room,” sez he. “You don’t de- 
serve to have a minister, or to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the Gospel. You remind me of the man 
whose yearly contribution was a peck of green 
peas.” I didn’t stay long after that, ‘cause it kind- 
er seemed as if my kumpany wasn’t appreciated, 
When I got hum, I told the committy of the way 
I was received, and they agreed to pay my ex- 
penses out of the salary, and deduct twenty-five 
dollars that year, I thot we’d better take out 
fifty dollars, and risk it; but Deekin Cautious 
said that the minister might say sumthin’ about 
it, and make a fuss. So we didn’t do it. I 
haven’t passed through such an experience since 
the time when we painted the outside of our old 
meetin’-house, twenty-five years ago, and tuk it 
out of old Mr. Hardtimes, who used to do the 
preechin’ afore Mr. Nicodemus was hired. There 
was a good meny then who said I was mean about 
it, but we must expect to be ill-treated when we 
make such sacrifices for the sake of religion. I 
could say more, but won’t now, ’cept that I shall 
continue to raise my voice agin havin’ a new 
skool-house built in this deestrict; ourn’s good 
enuf, : 





Chemise with Fancy Braid and Crochet Yoke 
and Sleeves.—Figs, 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 68, 


Turis linen chemise is completed by a yoke and sleeves 
which are worked in crochet on a foundation of open 
fancy braid. The yoke and sleeves, of which a sec- 
tion is shown in Fig. 2, are worked in one piece with 
crochet cotton No. 20, Begin by taking two lengths 
of braid each about fifty inches long, and join the ends 
of each, forming a square*corner. At sixteen inches 
from the first square corner form a second, at nine inch- 
es from the second a third, and sixteen inches from the 
third a fourth. Should it be found necessary to in- 
crease or diminish the measure from armhole to arm- 
hole, which is sixteen inches in the example given, the 
width of the sleeve (nine inches) must be increased or 
diminished in proportion. Turn one length of the 
braid with the shoulder-strap upward, the other in the 
opposite direction, and connect the two strips along 
the front and back by the 1st round, which ix worked 
as follows: * 9 ch. (chain stitch), catch together with 
1 sl. (slip stitch) the following 3d and 4th loops on the 
first length of braid, turn the work, and going back 
over the preceding st. (stitch), work 9 sc. (single 
crochet) on the 9 ch., + turn, 1 ch., 9 sc. on the back 
veins of the 9 sc., repeat from + 6 times, but at the 6th 
repetition, instead of 1 ch., catch together the follow- 
ing 3d and 4th loops on the second length of braid 
with 1 sl.; repeatfrom *. Having worked a round in 
this manner across the front and back of the yoke, 
take a length of braid about twenty inches long for 
each sleeve, join the ends, and connect it to the yoke 
by a round worked in the same manner (see Fig. 2). 
Next work along the top of the yoke as follows: 2d 
round.—Alternately 2 dc. (double crochet), the upper 
veins of which are worked off together, in the next 2 
loops and 4 ch.; adapt the work at the angles in the 
manner shown in the illustration, and at the end of 
the round work 1 sl. on the first 2dce. 8d round.—4 
ch., of which the first 3 are considered as first de., then 
throughout alternately 1 dc. on the following 2d st. 
and 1 ch.; at the end of the round 1 sl. on the 3d of the 
8ch. 4th round.—1 sc. around the next ch., * 7 ch., 
pass 5 st., 1 sc. on the next st., for a leaflet 4 ch. and 2 
te. (treble crochet), the uppermost veins of which are 
worked off together, on the same st. with the preced- 
ing sc., pass 5 st., for a second leaflet 2 tc., worked off 
together, on the next st., 4 ch.,1 sc. on the same st. 
with the preceding tc.; repeat from *. 5th round.— 
4 al. on the first 4 st., * 3 ch., a leaflet like the second 
described in the preceding round between the next 2 
leaflets, a leaflet like the first in the preceding round 
on the same st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next 7; repeat from * to the end of the round, then 
1sl.on the 4th sl. 6th round.—3 sl. on the next 8 st., 
then throughout alternately 1 sc. on the next leaflet 
and5ch. 7th round.—Work asinthe 3d. 8th round. 
—x* 2ch.,2 dc. separated by 4 ch. on the following 3d 
st.,2 ch., L sc. on the following 8d st.; repeat from *. 
Work as in the 2d-7th rounds along the bottom of 
the yoke, then work as in the 2d-6th rounds around 
the sleeves, and lastly, edge the latter in the following 
manner: 9th round.—8 ch., considered as first dc., 3 
times alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 3d st., 
then 7 ch., 1 de. on the preceding dc., 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 3d st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 3d st., turn 
the work, 12 de., the middle 2 separated by 5ch., around 
the preceding 7 ch., 2 sl. on the next de, and the follow- 
ing 2 ch., turn, 3 times alternately 2 ch. and 1 dc. on the 
following 2d st., then 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 2 ch. 
around the next 5 ch.,3 ch., 2 de. separated by 2 ch. 
around the same 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 3 
times alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 2d de., 
1 dec. on the following 3d st., 2 ch., L dc. on the following 
8d st., turn, 5 ch., 1 sc. around the following 2 ch., 4 
times alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. around the next 2 ch.,5 
ch.,2sc separated by 5 ch- around the following 8 ch., 
5 times alternately 5ch and 1 sc. around the next 2 ch., 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the 3d of the first 3ch inthe round, tarn, 
pass the next 5 ch., 5 times alternately 6 ch. and 1 sc. 
around the next 5 ch., 6 ch., 2 sc. separated by 6 ch. 
around the next 5 ch., 6 times alternately 6 ch. and 1 
sc. around the following 5 ch., 1 ch, 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 3d st. in the preceding round ; repeat from x, 
but at every repetition connect the 4th of the first 6 ch. 
after the work has been turned for the last time to the 
corresponding ch. of the last 6 in the preceding pat- 
tern figure. 10th round.—» 1 sc. around the first 6 ch, 
in the next pattern figure in the preceding round, 4 
times alternately 6 ch. and 1 sc. around the following é 
ch., 6 ch., 2 sc. separated by 6 ch. around the next 6 ch., 
5 times alternately 6 ch. and 1 sc. around the next 6ch.; 
repeat from +. 
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Fig. 1.—Satin anp Morré Dress. Fig. 2.—Gavze anp Vetvet Dress. 
For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Inp1a Mutt Dress. Fig. 4.—Satin Dress 


For pattern and description * 
plement, No, IX., Figs. 25 
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TIN Dress Fig. 5.—Gavuze and Morré Dress. Fig. 6.—Vetver axp Satin Dress. Fig. 7.—Satin anp Gauze Dress. Fig. 8.—Satin Suran Dress. 


scription 8¢ For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see For description see 
X., Figs. 25 Supplement. No. I.. Figs, 1", 1°-4, Supplement. Supplement, 
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WINTER: AN ELEGY. 
I rook from my lonely window 
Over the snowy plain— 
A hearse and a handful of mourners 
Are creeping through the rain. 
The flowers are dead and departed, 
The memory of summer is gone, 
Song from the lark, and the lark from heaven— 
And the day drags on. 


My soul looks out from its grating, 
And sees without a sigh 

The funeral train of youthful hopes 
Mournfully pass by! 

Health, and the joy of existence, 
And the faiths that were wont to be, 

An4@ love, are dead and departing— 

It’s winter with me. 





MRS. SYMINGTON’S BARGAIN. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 

LL women, we are told, have their weak- 
JA nesses, and Mrs, Stanhope Symington was 
a china maniac, as are most people to some de- 
gree in this esthetic nineteenth century of the 
world. But Mrs. Symington excelled in the mat- 
ter. She would prowl in second-hand stores, pen- 
etrate into the cavernous recesses of tenement- 
houses, drive long distances into the country to 
old homesteads where she had heard vague ru- 
mors concerning “ flaring blue,” “old green glaze,” 
“ butterfly yellow,” and “ genuine old India wares.” 
She would remorselessly turn the choicest pieces 
of modern bric-a-brac from her tables to make 
way for spoutless tea-pots, cracked bowls, and 
noseless jugs. She crowded her drawing-room 
with brackets, shelves, and cabinets for the ac- 
commodation of ancient plates, which she called 
“ plaques,” and pitchers, which she rechristened 
“ vases.” 

Mr. Symington, a meek little man with limp 
yellow-white hair, a flat nose, and colorless eyes 
like dim glass marbles, began to find it no slight 
task to make his way through his own house 
without breakage or misfortune. 

“] wish there was not such a thing as old china 
in the world,” he lamented, upon one particular 
occasion, after he had knocked a handleless cup 
from a tripod draped in olive velvet. 

“ Stanhope,” reproved his wife, not without se- 
verity, “ would you retard the progress of mod- 
ern civilization? This cup, fragile as it may 
seem, represents an era in decorative history.” 

“ Well, it won’t represent it much longer,” ob- 
served Mr. Symington, as he gathered up the 
fragments, with something very like vindictive- 
ness in his faded eyes. 

“ But, Stanhope,” cried his wife, “ what are you 
going to do with those pieces ?” 

“ Throw ’em into the ash-barrel, of course,” said 
Mr. Stanhope, spiritlessly. 

But Mrs. Symington rescued them from his 
grasp, with a shriek of apprehension. 

“ Are you mad, my dear 2” she ejaculated. “I 
can mend them with a little cement, and a great 
deal of time; and even then I wouldn’t take 
twenty dollars for this exquisite cup. AndI have 
been thinking, Stanhope—” 

“ Well, my dear,” said the luckless iconoclast, 
looking dolefully at his finger, which had been 
cut with one of the pieces of broken crockery, 
“what have you been thinking?” 

“That I should like to go up into Maine next 
week,” said the lady, insinuatingly. 

“Into Maine? In midwinter?” echoed her 
amazed spouse, opening the dim eyes very wide 
indeed. 

“To see Aunt Grizzel,” explained Mrs. Syming- 
ton—“ my aunt Grizzel Grumpton, you know, at 
Wild River.” 

“Humph!” remarked Mr. Symington, band- 
aging his finger with his pocket - handkerchief. 
“T didn’t know that you cared so very particu- 
larly about your aunt Grizzel.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Symington, merging her 
speech into a mysterious whisper, “I’ve just re- 
membered—all of a sudden, as it were—that she 
has a set of very old flaring blue china. She must 
have. It belonged to her mother before her; 
and how I’ve forgotten it all these years I’m sure 
I can’t imagine. Even now I shouldn’t have re- 
called it to my memory, I suppose, if I hadn’t 
chanced to see, at Mrs. Hepburn’s afternoon tea 
yesterday, the darlingest little egg-shell cups, with 
bridges and pagodas and willow-trees all over 
’em, exactly such as Aunt Grizzy’s mother used 
to have. And then it came to me like a flash of 
lightning—Aunt Grizzel’s china !” 

“ Probably it’s all broken by this time,” gloom- 
ily suggested her husband. 

“Nonsense !” said Mrs. Symington, briskly. 
“ Aunt Grizzy never broke anything in her life. 
She is carefulness itself; and up there in Maine, 
you know, they don’t have clumsy waitresses to 
fling things about. No, no; you may depend that 
she has it all safe and sound in one of those 
odd little three-cornered cupboards of hers. A 
treasure, Stanhope, a perfect treasure. Money 
wouldn’t buy such a set as that; a hundred years 
old, if it’s a day. So, if you don’t mind, my dear, 
I'll just run up to Maine, and see about it.” 

“ Do as you please, Arabella,” said Mr. Syming- 
ton, resignedly. He knew that Mrs. Symington 
generally did as she pleased, and he saw no espe- 
cial advantage in debating the question. 

“Thanks, dear; so kind of you!” uttered Mrs. 
Symington. “ And of course I can’t go to the 
polar regions entirely unprotected, so I'll order 
one of those comfortable seal dolmans that ev- 
erybody is wearing now, and a new plush hat 
with a cluster of ostrich tips, One must go 
dressed like other people; and if you can give 
me twenty-five or thirty dollars, I dare say Aunt 
Grizzy will let me have the set for that (she don’t 
know the value of old china, poor thing '), and 
the journey won’t be more than thirty dollars 
both ways, if I go by sea, including a state-room.” 

“It appears to me,” said Mr. Symington, dis- 
couragingly, “ that this is a good deal of a wild- 
goose chase, going dancing up to the northern 
boundaries of Maine at this time of year for an 





old set of trumpery china which probably didn’t 
cost ten dollars to start with.” 

“ Oh, Stanhope, it did /” cried the lady, indig- 
nantly. “It was real India ware, imported, with- 
out paying a dollar of duty, by an old sea-captain 
in the India trade, expressly for my grandmother 
Grumpton. And, besides, you are so dreadfully 
grovelling and prosaic in your ideas. As if the 
original cost of a thing of this nature signified ! 
It’s the esthetic value that we look at, don’t you 
see ?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Symington. “ Well, if you 
must go, you must go, I suppose ; and of course 
I shall have to give you a check for what money 
you are likely to want.” 

And Mr. Symington sighed deeply, and went 
up stairs to get a piece of court-plaster for his 
cut finger. 

Mrs. Symington went to Wild River, in the 
northern boundaries of Maine, where the pine 
forests were thatched with snow, and the icicles 
tinkled in the woods of a moonlight night like so 
many castanets gone mad, She made the great- 
er part of the voyage by sea, and was consequent- 
ly very seasick, for the water was rough and the 
gales tempestuous. 

“T will come back by land,” she said to her- 
self, as she sat in the little hotel at Portland, and 
viewed her green and yellow complexion with a 
shudder. ‘“ Money wouldn’t induce me to risk 
my life again in that horrid steamer, where one 
is buffeted and seesawed about on waves that 
are as high as a house. The palace-car fare will 
be something of an extra expense, and I shall lose 
my return ticket by steamer, but I’m sure Mr, 
Symington won’t grudge it to me when he hears 
how I’ve been pitched and tumbled about on the 
ocean in peril of my life.” 

And she put on her black brocaded silk, her 
new plumed hat, and the seal dolman, and took 
the northward-bound train, resolved to present 
an imposing appearance to Aunt Grizzy Grumpton 
when she should reach Wild River station. 

It was very cold—a dull, bitter, leaden cold— 
with the ground frozen like a rock, the streams 
bound in ice, the sky gray and bitter, with an.in- 
effable gloom. Aunt Grizzle Grumpton lived in 
a little one-storied house on the top of an uncom- 
promising hill, where a solitary cedar-tree was 
twisted around like a corkscrew with the force 
of the east wind, and the few lean sheep huddled 
behind the rocks in shivering groups, picturesque, 
but far from comfortable. And even after they 
had come in sight of the old building whose one 
coat of red paint had long ago been worn away by 
the suns and rains of well-nigh a century, Mrs. 
Symington had serious doubts whether the one- 
horse sleigh in which she was jerked and jolted 
up the incline would not be blown sheer away by 
the rush of the tempest before they could reach 
their destination. 

However, it wasn’t. And once in Aunt Griz- 
zy’s cottage, things were very comfortable. There 
was no wide-throated chimney, filled with moss- 
fringed logs, such as the fancy of city dwellers is 
apt to depict in the solitary farm-house. People 
in Maine knew better than that. But there was 
an immense cook-stove, which heated the room to 
an atmosphere of eighty odd degrees ; the cracks 
in the window-sashes were pasted over with brown 
paper, and sand bags were laid on the top ledges, 
while a double rag carpet covered the floor, and 
a wood-box, heaped to the very top, stood in the 
angle of the chimney-piece. Aunt Grizzy’s dress 
was of blue homespun flannel, and she wore a 
worsted hood pulled over her ears, and a little 
plaid shawl folded across her breast, and she was 
addicted to the use of snuff, and. said “ Hey ?” 
whenever any one addressed a casual remark to 
her. 

“My cheeny ?” said Aunt Grizzy. “ Well, I’m 
free to own that I think a deal of that cheeny. 
But I don’t know, Niece Arabella, how you came 
to hear of it.” 

“Tt is an heirloom in our family, Aunt Grizzel,” 
said Mrs. Symington, exerting herself to speak 
loudly. 

“Hey?” said Aunt Grizzy, with her hand 
placed sounding-board fashion behind her ear. 

“Every one must have heard of it,” said Mrs. 
Symington, at the risk of breaking a blood-ves- 
sel in her throat. 

Aunt Grizzy’s wrinkled face fairly beamed. 
“Well, I calculate it ain’t absolutely ugly,” said 
she. “But still, if you’ve really set your heart 
on it, Niece Arabella— But it ain’t unpacked. I 
always put it away this time o’ year when there 
ain’t no tea parties given.” 

“Oh, never mind that!” said Mrs. Symington, 
her heart leaping within her at this easy con- 
quest of the fort. “It will be all the more con- 
venient for me to carry it. People always keep 
such treasures put away in secret places.” 

“ Hey ?” said Aunt Grizzy, and Mrs. Symington 
repeated her words. > 

“Oh, there ain’t no secret about it!” said Aunt 
Grizzy, as she turned the hissing sausages in the 
pan. “Only I hain’t had time to overhaul it 
since you’ve been here.” 

“Naturally?” interrupted Mrs. Symington. 
“ But I suppose it is all in good condition ?” 

“ Sartinly, sartinly,” said Aunt Grizzy. ‘ You 
can look at it yourself if you like, Niece Ara- 
bella.” 

“Oh, that is not at all necessary,” said Mrs. 
Symington. “But now as to the price, Aunt 
Grizzy ?” 

“T ain’t one to haggle with my relations,” said 
Aunt Grizzy, giving the frying-pan a shake over 
the blazing sticks. “Set your own price, Ara- 
bella, and if I don’t like it I'll make bold to 
say so,” 

“Do you think, Aunt Grizzy,” hesitated the 
city lady, “that twenty-five dollars would be a 
reasonable compensation for it ?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Aunt Grizzy. “It never cost 
me that, because—” 

“No, of course not,” hurriedly interposed Mrs. 
Symington, and she produced the twenty-five dol- 








lars, all in gold half-eagles, with the exultant 
feeling of one who has picked a precious dia- 
mond out of the dust. “ But I should wish you 
to feel that I had dealt fairly with you in a mat- 
ter like this.” 

“ Well, I hain’t no reason to complain,” said 
Aunt Grizzy. “Some folks fancies cheeny. I 
don’t. A plate’s a plate to me, and a cup’s acup, 
and you’re kindly welcome to my set if you’ve 
took a notion to it.” 

Mrs. Symington went home the next day, 
through a whirlwind of snow, having been fed 
upon pork and sausages, sausages and pork, at 
every meal since her arrival, and retaining a very 
vivit recollection of the Maine winds and tem- 
pests. 

“T don’t think I'd go back there again even 
for a set of old china,” said Mrs. Symington, as 
she seated herself on the velvet cushions of the 
palace-car, and shrank shiveringly inside of her 
seal dolman and fleece-lined fur gloves. “ Aunt 
Grizzel will never die a natural death; she’ll be 
blown away, like Mother Hubbard.” 

But all these petty tribulations were forgotten 
as a thing out of mind on the brilliant January 
morning on which, in front of the sea-coal fire 
in her own cozy drawing-room, she unpacked the 
coarse wooden box wherein were concealed the 
priceless treasures of Aunt Grizzy Grumpton’s 
china. 

“Don’t touch them, Stanhope,” said she, with 
a small shriek of dismay, “Men are so dread- 
fully careless, Oh, here they are on the top, all 
wrapped in separate pieces of paper.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Symington, standing by, with 
a hammer and screw-driver brandished in either 
hand. “ Are these—antiques ?” 

“Good gracious me!” gasped Mrs. Symington. 
“What can this possibly mean ?” 

For the china which she unwrapped from its 
coverings of coarse brown paper was a cheap and 
common style, such as is associated in the mind 
with tea chromos, gaudy lithographs, and sales- 
men of the Hebraic persuasion—white, with a 
band of imitation gold around each piece, and a 
coarse flower sprawling below, as if it had been 
laid on with a miniature whitewash-brush. 

“This is never my grandmother Grumpton’s 
old china,” said Mrs. Symington, bursting into 
tears, and pushing the hideous atrocities away 
with a force which cracked two plates. “Tl 
write to Aunt Grizzy at once, and this misunder- 
standing shall be cleared up.” 

In the course of time an answer came from 
Wild River, stiffly written in pale ink, and con- 
veying in its tout ensemble the general impression 
that Aunt Grizzy had wrestled with it as if it had 
been a fit of the Asiatic cholera. 


“ Dear Neice” (it said),—“ With Love and duty 
I take up my Pen to inform You that the China is 
all right, Bo’t from Snefley & Pipkin, in Boston, 
last November, at Eight ($8) Dollars the Set, to 
be transported at my own Dammage. As for my 
Mother’s old Set, witch Captain Babcock bro’t 
from Calcutta in the Year 1796, I Gave it to his 
Neice Helen Hosmer two Yeres ago for a Pare of 
Gold Spectackles and a Fur Muff, being so Crack- 
ed and Old-fashioned that it wasn’t worth no 
more. But Iam told that she puts it on Ebbony 
Shelves in her Best Parlor. But Helen never 
was more than Half-Witted, and your Set witch 
you took home with you is worth a Deal the most 
Monney. So you have the Best Bargain. With 
love, I remain, Your Aunt to Command, 

“ GrizzeL GRuMPTON.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Symington, who had been list- 
ening intently to the contents of this much blotted 
and besmeared piece of manuscript, sealed with 
Aunt Grizzy’s thimble top, and still retaining a 
subtle odor of fried sausages and griddle-cakes. 
“ A seal dolman at three hundred dollars, a thir- 
teen-dollar hat, a pair of fifteen-dollar fur gloves, 
a fifty-dollar journey, and a twenty-five-dollar in- 
vestment, all for a set of china which you can 
buy anywhere on the Bowery or Grand Street for 
ten dollars! How does that look, my dear, as 
viewed in the light of political economy ?” 

And Mrs. Symington answered only by her tears. 

“There, there, Bella, don’t fret,” said her hus- 
band, kindly. “Let the thing go for what it is 
worth. Forget it.” 

“But I can’t help f-f-fretting,” sobbed Mrs. 
Symington. “One thing is quite certain, how- 
ever—I never will be such a fool again. I will 
not spend another cent for ceramics until I have 
economized enough to pay for this outrageous 
swindle.” 

“Gently, my dear, gently,” said her husband. 
“Now you are going too far. Aunt Grizzel was 
honest enough. You said you wanted her china, 
and she sold you her china at your own terms.” 

“But I didn’t mean this china,” said Mrs. 
Symington. 

“How was she to know what you meant?” 
said Mr. Symington. “China is china, and to 
me one piece is as good as another.” 

And Mrs. Symington was too broken down and 
spiritless even to argue the point with him. 





SKATING. 
F the choice of skates little need be said. 
There are so many that all tastes, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate, can be gratified. 
Only one word of advice: the narrower the blade 
of the skate is, and the nearer the foot is to the 
ice, so much the less strain will there be on the 
ankle of the skater. Boots, which give a good 
support to the joint, should be used, and not 
shoes. Having put on our skates, and strug- 
gled a pace or so on to the ice, the first thing is 
to stand firmly. In order to do this, hold the 
head erect, shoulders back, chest out, and put the 
heel of the right foot in the small of the left, 
keeping them firmly in that position. Then, 
without moving the feet, throw the weight alter- 
nately on each foot, but without altering the po- 
sition. This will give confidence, and courage is 





everything in skating. Having accomplished this, 
bring the left foot forward, placing it in the 
small of the right, and then the right again. In 
doing this stand erect, and it will be much less 
difficult than if you lean forward. After you 
have done this neatly three or four times you will 
find that you begin to travel slightly on the foot 
that holds the weight, while the other is brought 
forward, and this will increase and increase in 
speed. As it does, throw the chest a little more 
forward, keeping the shoulders back. As soon 
as you feel a little confidence, you may give a 
slight push with each foot as you bring it for- 
ward—very slight at first, but increasing in force 
as you gain confidence, Everything in skating 
depends on the centre of gravity, which should 
always fall through the chest to the feet, and the 
more of your limbs it cuts, the firmer will you be. 
A person stooping and leaning forward has the 
centre of gravity passing through the body and 
falling somewhere about the toes. This makes 
the gait very unsteady, and seriously increases 
the effort required to obtain speed. 

The ordinary forward right and left stroke does 
not require any great skill, Children who have 
practiced roller-skating will soon get into the 
stroke of the edged skate, which differs but little 
from the other. They must, however, remember to 
keep the ankle-joint stiff, and not trust, as they 
may on rollers, to the tread of the skate. If the 
ankles are very weak in proportion to the weight 
of the learner, as occurs sometimes with grown 
learners, it will be found better to fit the skate a 
little on the outside of the middle line of the foot, 
by slanting its point to the outside of the wear- 
er’s toe about a quarter of an inch, The ankle 
is more likely to bend over on the outside than 
the inside. For those ladies, in the first agonies 
of their preliminary struggles, a chair pushed in 
front will save some falls, but it is better to learn 
without adventitious help of any kind, and to take 
one’s falls calmly as a part of the performance. 
As soon as the novice has begun to move steadi- 
ly, he or she should try and get the stroke with 
each foot quite equal. Some persons are strong- 
er in the right foot than the left, or vice versa. In 
that case, endeavor to equalize the stroke by keep- 
ing the best back, and throwing more force into 
the other. The stroke should be rather from the 
fore part of the foot than the back. Most skates 
are made with a slight curve which enables the 
weight to be thrown either on the heel or the 


‘ball of the foot, and in making the stroke the 


force should be from the latter. To commence 
with, a stroke of from twelve to eighteen inches 
on each foot is sufficient, but it should be steady 
and not too quick. The great point should be to 
preserve the centre of gravity firmly poised, and 
move as much as possible from the hips, keeping 
the upper part of the body steady, but not stiff. 

As soon as the beginner has progressed so far, 
he may try some of the simpler forward figures. 
By bringing each foot over the other he will be- 
gin the Dutch roll, which consists in taking a long 
swinging stroke, and then crossing the foot over 
so as to take off on the other foot with the out- 
side edge. To do this, the striking foot should 
be kept well back until the force of the stroke 
has slackened, then bring it round over the other 
foot about three inches. As soon as it touches 
the ice, transfer the weight immediately, and strike 
with the other foot. In order to get the simple 
inside edge, the learner has only to tilt slightly 
over, so as to keep his weight on the inside of the 
skate ; this will make a concave curve, and if he 
misses the equilibrium, he can always save him- 
self with the other foot. The outside edge is 
more difficult, because it requires more courage. 
To make it, throw the body well over, leaning the 
hips well over the skate; the equipoise may al- 
ways be saved by throwing the other leg well 
out; in fact, it requires nothing but courage. 
When a grown person desires to learn this exer- 
cise, a fall may be prevented by taking the hand 
of some one else and skating round him. We 
shall speak in a future paper of figure skating, 
and other more advanced exercises. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MARION FAY AND HER FATHER, 


“T saw him go in a full quarter of an hour 
since, and Marion Fay went in before. I feel 
quite sure that she knew that he was expected.” 
Thus spoke Clara Demijohn to her mother. 

“How. could she have known it?’ asked Mrs. 
Duffer, who was present in Mrs. Demijohn’s par- 
lor, where the two younger women were standing 
with their faces close to the window, with their 
gloves on and best bonnets, ready for church. 

“Tam sure she did, because she had made her- 
self smarter than ever with her new brown silk, 
and her new brown gloves, and her new brown 
hat—sly little Quaker that she is. I can see 
when a girl has made herself up for some special 
occasion. She wouldn’t have put on new gloves 
surely to go to church with Mrs. Roden.” 

“If you stay staring there any longer, you'll 
both be late,” said Mrs. Demijohn. 

“Mrs. Roden hasn’t gone yet,” said Clara, 
lingering. It was Sunday morning, and the la- 
dies at No. 10 were preparing for their devo- 
tions. Mrs. Demijohn herself never went to 
church, having some years since had a temporary 
attack of sciatica, which had provided her witha 
perpetual excuse for not leaving the house on a 
Sunday morning. She was always left at home 
with a volume of Blair’s Sermons; but Clara, 
who was a clever girl, was well aware that more 
than half a page was never read. She was aware 
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also that great progress was then made with 
the novel which happened to have last come 
into the house from the little circulating library 
round the corner. The ringing of the neighbor- 
ing church bell had come to its final stop of tink- 
ling, and Mrs. Duffer knew that she must start, 
or disgrace herself in the eyes of the pew-open- 
er. ‘Come, my dear,” she said, and away they 
went. As the door of No. 10 opened, so did that 
of No. 11 opposite, and the four ladies, including 
Marion Fay, met in the road. “ You have a vis- 
itor this morning,” said Clara, 

“Yes; a friend of my son’s.” 

“We know all about it,” said Clara. “Don’t 
you think he’s a very fine-looking young man, 
Miss Fay?” - 

“Yes, I do,” said Marion. “ He is certainly a 
handsome young man.” 

“ Beauty is but skin-deep,” said Mrs. Duffer. 

“ But still it goes a long way,” said Clara, “ par- 
ticularly with noble birth and high rank.” 

“He is an excellent young man, as far as I 
know him,” said Mrs. Roden, thinking that she 
was called upon to defend her son’s friend. 

Hampstead had returned home on the Satur- 
day, and had taken the earliest opportunity on 
the following Sunday morning to go over to his 
friend at Holloway. The distance was about six 
miles, and he had driven over, sending the vehi- 
cle back with the intention of walking home. He 
would get his friend to walk with him, and then 
should take place that conversation which he 
feared would become excessively unpleasant be- 
fore it was finished. He was shown up to the 
drawing-room of No. 11, and there he found 
all alone a young woman whom he had never 
seen before. This was Marion Fay, the daughter 
of Zachary Fay, a Quaker, who lived at No. 17 
Paradise Row. 

“T had thought Mrs. Roden was here,” he said. 

“Mrs. Roden will be down directly. She is 
putting on her bonnet to go to church.” 

“And Mr. Roden?” he asked. “He, I sup- 
pose, is not going to church with her ?” 

“Ah no; I wish he were. George Roden nev- 
er goes to church.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours ?” 

“For his mother’s sake I was speaking—but 
why not for his also? He is not specially my 
friend, but I wish well to all men. He is not at 
home at present, but I understood that he will be 
here shortly.” 

“Do you always go to church?” he asked, 
grounding his question not on any impertinent 
curiosity as to her observance of her religious 
duties, but because he had thought from her dress 
she must certainly be a Quaker, 

“T do usually go to your church on a Sunday.” 

“ Nay,” said he, “I have no right to claim it as 
my church, I fear you must regard me also as 
a heathen—as you do George Roden.” 

“T am sorry for that, sir. It can not be good 
that any man should be a heathen when so much 
Christian teaching is abroad. But men, I think, 
allow themselves a freedom of thought from 
which women in their timidity are apt to shrink. 
If so it is surely good that we should be cow- 
ards?” Then the door opened, and Mrs. Roden 
came into the room. 

“George is gone,” she said, “to call on a sick 
friend, but be will be back immediately. He got 
your letter yesterday evening, and he left word 
that I was to tell you that he would be back by 
eleven. Have you introduced yourself to my 
friend Miss Fay ?” 

“I had not heard her name,” he said, smiling, 
“but we had introduced ourselves.” 

“ Marion Fay is my name,” said the girl, “and 
yours, [ suppose, is Lord Hampstead.” 

“So now we may be supposed to know each 
other forever after,” he replied, laughing: “ only 
I fear, Mrs. Roden, that your friend will repudiate 
the acquaintance because I do not go to church.” 

“T said not so, Lord Hampstead. The nearer 
we were to being friends—if that were possible 
—the more I should regret it.” Then the two 
ladies started on their morning duty. 

Lord Hampstead, when he was alone, immedi- 
ately decided that he would like to have Marion 
Fay for a friend, and not the less so because she 
went to church. He felt that she had been right 
in saying that audacity in speculation on religious 
subjects was not becoming a young woman. As 
it was unfitting that his sister Lady Frances 
should marry a Post-office clerk, so would it have 
been unbecoming that Marion Fay should have 
been what she herself called a heathen. Surely 
of all the women on whom his eyes had ever rest- 
ed, she was—he would not say to himself the 
most lovely—but certainly the best worth look- 
ing at. The close brown bonnet, and the little 
cap, and the well-made brown silk dress, and the 
brown gloves on her little hands, together made, 
to his eyes, as pleasing a feminine attire as a giri 
could well wear. . Could it have been by accident 
that the graces of her form were so excellently 
shown? It had to be supposed that she, as a 
Quaker, was indifferent to outside feminine gar- 
niture. It is the theory of a Quaker that she 
should be so, and in every article she had ad- 
hered closely to Quaker rule. As far as he could 
see, there was not a ribbon about her. There was 
no variety of color. Her head-dress was as sim- 
ple and close as any that could have been worn 
by her grandmother. Hardly a margin of smooth 
hair appeared between her cap and her forehead. 
Her dress fitted close to her neck; and on her 
shoulders she wore a tight-fitting shawl. The 
purpose in her raiment had been Quaker all 
through. The exquisite grace must have come al- 
together by accident—just because it had pleased 
nature to make her gracious. As to all this there 
might perhaps be room for doubt. Whether there 
had been design or not might possibly afford 
scope for consideration. But that the grace was 
there was a matter which required no considera- 
tion, and admitted of no doubt. 

As Marion Fay will have much to do with our 
story, it will be well that some further description 





should be given here of herself and of her con- 
dition in life. Zachary Fay, her father, with whom 
she lived, was a widower with no other living 
child. There had been many others, who had all 
died, as had also their mother. She had been a 
prey to consumption, but had lived long enough 
to know that she had bequeathed the fatal legacy 
to her offspring—to all of them except to Marion, 
who, when her mother died, had seemed to be ex- 
empted from the terrible curse of the family. She 
had then been old enough to receive her mother’s 
last instructions as to her father, who was then 
a broken-hearted man struggling with difficulty 
against the cruelty of Providence. Why should 
it have been that God should thus afflict him— 
him who had no other pleasure in the world, no 
delights, but those which were afforded to him by 
the love of his wife and children? It was to be 
her duty to comfort him, to make up as best she 
might by her tenderness for all that he had lost 
and was losing. It was to be especially her duty 
to soften his heart in all worldly matters, and to 
turn him as far as possible to the love of heaven- 
ly things. It was now two years since her mo- 
ther’s death, and in all things she had endeavor- 
ed to perform the duties which her mother had 
exacted from her. 

But Zachary Fay was not a man whom it was 
easy to turn hither and thither. He was a stern, 
hard, just man, of whom it may probably be said 
that if a world were altogether composed of such, 
the condition of such a world would be much bet- 
ter than that of the world we know; for gener- 
osity is less efficacious toward permanent good 
than justice, and tender speaking less enduring 
in its beneficial results than truth. His enemies 
—for he had enemies—said of him that he loved 
money. It was no doubt true, for he that does 
not love money must be an idiot. He was cer- 
tainly a man who liked to have what was his 
own, who would have been irate with any one 
who had endeavored to rob him of his own, or 
had hindered him in his just endeavor to increase 
his own. That which belonged to another he did 
not covet, unless it might be in the way of earn- 
ing it. Things had prospered with him, and he 
was—for his condition in life—a rich man. But 
his worldly prosperity had not for a moment suc- 
ceeded in lessening the asperity of the blow which 
had fallen upon him. With all his sternness, he 
was essentially a loving man. To earn money, 
he would say—or perhaps more probably would 
only think—was the necessity imposed upon man 
by the fall of Adam ; but to have something warm 
at his heart, something that should be infinitely 
dearer to him than himself and all his possessions 
—that was what had been left of Divine Essence 
in a man even after the fall of Adam. Now the 
one living thing left for him to love was his daugh- 
ter Marion. 

He was not a man whose wealth was of high 
order, or his employment of great moment, or he 
would not probably have been living at Holloway, 
in Paradise Row. He was, and had now been for 
many years, senior clerk to Messrs. Pogson & Lit- 
tlebird, Commission Agents, at the top of King’s 
Court, Old Broad Street. By Messrs. Pogson & 
Littlebird he was trusted with everything, and 
had become so amalgamated with the firm as to 
have achieved in the City almost the credit of a 
merchant himself. There were some who thought 
that Zachary Fay must surely be a partner in the 
house, or he would not have been so well known 
or so much respected among merchants them- 
selves. But in truth he was no more than senior 
clerk, with a salary amounting to four hundred 
a year. Nor, though he was anxious about his 
money, would he have dreamed of asking for any 
increase in his stipend. It was for Messrs. Pog- 
son & Littlebird to say what his services were 
worth. He would not on any account have less- 
ened his authority with them by becoming a sup- 
pliant for increased payment. But for many 
years he had spent much less than his income, 
and had known how to use his City experiences 
in turning his savings to the best account. Thus, 
as regarded Paradise Row and its neighborhood, 
Zachary Fay was a rich man. 

He was now old, turned seventy, tall and thin, 
with long gray hair, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulders, but otherwise hale as well as healthy. 
He went every day to his office, leaving his house 
with strict punctuality at half past eight, and en- 
tering the door of the counting-house just as the 
clock struck nine. With equal accuracy he re- 
turned home at six, having dined in the middle 
of the day at an eating-house in the City. All 
his time was devoted to the interests of the firm, 
except for three hours on Thursday, during which 
he attended a meeting in a Quaker house of wor- 
ship. On those occasions Marion always joined 
him, making a journey into the City for the pur- 
pose. She would fain have induced him also to 
accompany her on Sundays to the English Church. 
But to this he never would consent at her in- 
stance—as he had refused to do so at the instance 
of his wife. He was, he said, a Quaker, and did 
not mean to be aught else than a Quaker. In 
truth, though he was very punctual at those 
Quaker meetings, he was not at heart a religious 
man. To go through certain formularies, Quaker 
though he was, was as sufficient to him as to 
many other votaries of church ordinances. He 
had been brought up to attend Quaker meetings, 
and no doubt would continue to attend them as 
long as his strength might suffice; but it may be 
presumed of him without harsh judgment that 
the price of stocks was often present to his mind 
during those tedious hours in the meeting-house. 
In his language he always complied with the 
strict tenets of his sect, “thou-ing” and “ thee- 
ing” all those whom he addressed; but he had 
assented to an omission in this matter on the 
part of his daughter, recognizing the fact that 
there could be no falsehood in using a mode of 
language common to all the world. “If a plural 
pronoun of ignoble sound,” so he said, “ were 
used commonly for the singular because the sin- 
gular was too grand and authoritative for ordi- 





nary use, it was no doubt a pity that the lan- 
guage should be so injured; but there could be 
no untruth in such usage ; and it was better that 
at any rate the young should adhere to the man- 
ner of speech which was common among those 
with whom they lived.” Thus Marion was saved 
from the “thees” and the “thous,” and escaped 
that touch of hypocrisy which seems to permeate 
the now antiquated speeches of Quakers, Zach- 
ary Fay in these latter years of his life was never 
known to laugh or to joke; but, if circumstances 
were favorable, he would sometimes fall into a 
quaint mode of conversation in which there was 
something of drollery and something also of sar- 
casm; but this was unfrequent, as Zachary was 
slow in making new friends, and never conversed 
after this fashion with the mere acquaintance of 
the hour, 

Of Marion Fay’s appearance something has al- 
ready been said; enough, perhaps—not to im- 
press any clear idea of her figure on the mind’s 
eye of a reader, for that I regard as a feat be- 
yond the power of any writer—but to enable the 
reader to form a conception of his own. She 
was small of stature, it should be said, with limbs 
exquisitely made. It was not the brilliance of 
her eyes or the chiselled correctness of her fea- 
tures which had struck Hampstead so forcibly 
as a certain expression of earnest eloquence 
which pervaded her whole form. And there was 
a fleeting brightness of color which went about 
her cheeks and forehead, and ran around her 
mouth, which gave to her when she was speak- 
ing a brilliance which was hardly to be expected 
from the ordinary lines of her countenance. Had 
you been asked, you would have said that she 
was a brunette—till she had been worked to 
some excitement in talking. Then, I think, you 
would have hardly ventured to describe her com- 
plexion by any single word. Lord Hampstead, 
had he been asked what he thought about her, as 
he sat waiting for his friend, would have declared 
that some divinity of grace had been the peculiar 
gift which had attracted him. And yet that rapid 
change of color had not passed unobserved, as 
she told him that she was sorry that he did not 
go to church. 

Marion Fay’s life in Paradise Row would have 
been very lonely had she not become acquainted 
with Mrs. Roden before her mother’s death. Now 
hardly a day passed but what she spent an hour 
with that lady. They were, indeed, fast friends, so 
much so that Mrs. Vincent had also come to know 
Marion, and approving of the girl’s religious tend- 
encies, had invited her to spend two or three 
days at Wimbledon. This was impossible, be- 
cause Marion would never leave her father; but 
she had once or twice gone over with Mrs. Roden 
when she made her weekly call, and had certain- 
ly ingratiated herself with the austere lady. Oth- 
er society she had none, nor did she seem to desire 
it. Clara Demijohn, seeing the intimacy which 
had been struck up between Marion and Mrs. 
Roden—as to which she had her own little jea- 
lousies to endure—was quite sure that Marion 
was setting her cap at the Post-office clerk, and 
had declared in confidence to Mrs. Duffer that the 
girl was doing it in the most brazen-faced man- 
ner. Clara had herself on more than one occa- 
sion contrived to throw herself in the clerk’s way 
on his return homeward on dusky evenings —per- 
haps intent only on knowing what might be the 
young man’s intentions as to Marion Fay. The 
young man had been courteous to her, but she 
had declared to Mrs. Duffer that he was one of 
those stiff young men who don’t care for ladies’ 
society. “These are they,” said Mrs. Duffer, 
“who marry the readiest and make the best hus- 
bands.” “Oh, she'll go on sticking to him till 
she don’t leave a stone unturned,” said Clara, 
thereby implying that, as far as she was concern- 
ed, she did not think it worth her while to con- 
tinue her attacks unless a young man would give 
way to her at once. George had been asked 
more than once to drink tea at No. 10, but had 
been asked in vain, Clara, therefore, had de- 
clared quite loudly that Marion had made an ab- 
solute prisoner of him, had bound him hand and 
foot, would not let him call his life his own. 
“ She intercepts him constantly as he comes from 
the office,” she said to Mrs. Duffer. “I call that 
downright unfeminine audacity.” Yet she knew 
that Mrs. Duffer knew that she had intercepted the 
young man. Mrs. Duffer took it all in good part, 
knowing very well how necessary it is that a 
young woman should fight her own battle stren- 
uously, 

In the mean time Marion Fay and George Ro- 
den were good friends. “ He is engaged; I must 
not say to whom,” Mrs. Roden had said to her 
young friend. “It will, I fear, be a long, long, 
tedious affair. You must not speak of it.” 

“Tf she be true to him, I hope he will be true 
to her,” said Marion, with true feminine excite- 
ment. 

“T only fear that he will be too true.” 

“No,no; that can not be. Even though he 
suffer, let him be true. You may be sure I will 
not mention it—to him or to any one. I like 
him so well that I do hope he may not suffer 
much.” From that time she found herself able 
to regard George Roden as a real friend, and to 
talk to him as though there need be no cause 
for dreading an intimacy. With an engaged man 
a girl may suffer herself to he intimate. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WALK BACK TO HENDON. 


“T was here a little early,” said Hampstead, 
when his friend came in, “and I found your mo- 
ther just going to church—with a friend.” 

“Marion Fay.” 

“Yes, Miss Fay.” 

“She is the daughter of a Quaker who lives a 
few doors off. But though she is a Quaker, she 
goes to church as well. I envy the tone of mind 
of those who are able to find a comfort in pour- 





ing themselves out in gratitude to the great Un- 
known God.” 
“T pour myself out in gratitude,” said Hamp- 
stead ; “ but with me it is an affair of solitude.” 
“T doubt whether you ever hold yourself for 
two hours in commune with heavenly power and 
heavenly influence. 


Something more than grati- 
tude is necessary. 


You must conceive that there 
is a duty by the non-performance of which you 
would encounter peril. Then comes the feeling 
of safety which always follows the performance 
of aduty. That I never can achieve. What did 
you think of Marion Fay ?” 

“She is a most lovely creature.” 

“Very pretty, is she not—particularly when 
speaking.” 

“T never care for female beauty that does not 
display itself in action—either speaking, moving, 
laughing, or perhaps only frowning,” said Hamp- 
stead, enthusiastically. ‘I was talking the other 
day to a sort of cousin of mine, who has a repu- 
tation of being a remarkably handsome young 
woman, She had ever so much to say to me, 
and when I was in company with her, a page in 
buttons kept coming into the room. He was 
a round-faced, high-cheeked, ugly boy; but I 
thought him so much better-looking than my 
cousin, because he opened his mouth when he 
spoke, and showed his eagerness by his eyes.” 

“Your cousin is complimented.” ‘ 

“She has made her market, so it does not sig- 
nify. The Greeks seem to me to have regarded 
form without expression. I doubt whether Phid- 
ias would have done much with your Miss Fay. 
To my eyes she is the perfection of loveliness.” 

“She is not my Miss Fay. 
friend.” 

“Your mother is lucky. A woman without 
vanity, without jealousy, without envy—” 

“Where will you find one ?” ; 

“Your mother. Such a woman as that can, I 
think, enjoy feminine loveliness almost as much 
as a man,” 

“T have often heard my mother speak of Ma- 
rion’s good qualities, but not much of her love- 
liness. To me her great charm is her voice. 
speaks musically.” 

““ As one can fancy Melpomene did. 
come here often ?” 

“Every day, I fancy—but not generally when 
I am here. Not but what she and I are great 
friends. She will sometimes go with me into 
town on a Thursday morning, on her way to the 
meeting-house.” ; 

“Lucky fellow !” 

Roden shrugged his shoulders as though con- 
scious that any luck of that kind must come to 
him from another quarter, if it came at all 

“ What does she talk about ?” 

“ Religion generally.” 

“ And you ?” 

“Anything else, if she will allow me. 
would wish to convert me. 


She is my mother’s 


She 


Does she 


She 
I am not at all anx- 
ious to convert her, really believing that she is 
very well as she is.” ; ; 

“Yes,” said Hampstead ; “that is the worst of 
what we are apt to call advanced opinions. With 
all my self-assurance I never dare to tamper with 
the religious opinions of those who are younger 
or weaker than myself. I feel that they at any 
rate are safe if they are in earnest. No one, I 
think, has ever been put in danger by believing 
Christ to be a God.” 

“They none of them know what they believe,” 
said Roden; “nor do you or I. Men talk of be- 
lief as though it were a settled thing. It is so 
but with few; and that only with those who lack 
imagination. What sort of a time did you have 
down at Castle Hautboy ?” . 

“ Oh—I don’t know—pretty well. 
was very kind, and my sister likes it. 
ery is lovely. 


Everybody 
The scen- 
You can look up a long reach of 
Ulleswater from the castle terrace, and there is 
Helvellyn in the distance. The house was full of 
people—who despised me more than I did them.” 

“Which is saying a great deal, perhaps.” 

“ There were some uncommon apes. One young 
lady, not very young, asked me what I meant to 
do with all the land in the world when I took it 
away from everybody. I told her that when it 
was all divided equally there would be a nie lit- 
tle estate even for all the daughters, and that in 
such circumstances all the sons would certainly 
get married. She acknowledged that such a re- 
sult would be excellent, but she did not believe in 
it. A world in which the men should want to 
marry was beyond her comprehension. I went 
out hunting one day.” 

“The hunting, I should suppose, was not very 
good ” 

“But for one drawback it would 
very good indeed.” 

“The mountains, I should have thought, would 
be one drawback, and the lakes another.” 

“Not atall. I liked the mountains because of 
their echoes, and the lakes did not come 
way.” 

“Where was the fault ?” 

“There came a man.” 

“Whom you disliked ?” 

“Who was a bore.” 

“Could you not shut him up ?” 

“No, nor shake him off. I did at last do 
that, but it was by turning round and riding 
backward when we were coming home. I had 
just invited him to ride on while I stood still, 
but he wouldn’t.” 

“Did it come to that ?” 

“Quite to that. Lactually turned tail and ran 
away from him, not as we ordinarily do in so- 
ciety when we sneak off under some pretense, 
leaving the pretender to think that he has made 
himself very pleasant, but with a full declaration 
of my opinion and intention.” 

“Who was he?” 

That was the question. Hampstead had come 
there on purpose to say who the man was, and to 
talk about the man with great freedom; and he 
was determined to do so. But he preferred not 


have been 


In our 
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“HE WAS SHOWN UP TO THE DRAWING-ROOM OF NO. 11, AND THERE HE FOUND ALL ALONE A YOUNG WOMAN WHOM HE HAD NEVER SEEN BEFORE.” 


to begin that which he intended to be a severe 
accusation against his friend till they were walk- 
ing together, and he did not wish to leave the 
house without saying a word further about Marion 
Fay. It was his intention to dine all alone at 
Hendon Hall. How much nicer it would be if he 
could dine in Paradise Row with Marion Fay! 
He knew it was Mrs. Roden’s custom to dine early, 
after church, on Sundays, so that the two maidens 
who made up her establishment might go out— 
either to church or to their lovers, or perhaps to 
both, as might best suit them. He had dined 
there once cr twice already, eating the humble 
but social leg of mutton of Holloway in prefer- 
ence to the varied but solitary banquet of Hen- 
don, He was of opinion that really intimate ac- 
quaintance demanded the practice of social feed- 
ing. To know a man very well, and never to sit 
at table with him, was, according to his views of 
life, altogether unsatisfactory. Though the leg 
of mutton might be cold, and have no other ac- 
companiment but the common ill-boiled potato, 
yet it would be better than any banquet prepared 
simply for the purpose of eating. He was grega- 
rious, and now felt a longing, of which he was al- 
most ashamed, to be admitted to the same pas- 
tures with Marion Fay. There was not, however, 
the slightest reason for supposing that Marion 
Fay would dine at No. 11, even were he asked to 
do so himself. Nothing, in fact, could be less 
probable, as Marion Fay never deserted her fa- 
ther. Nor did he like to give any hint to his 
friend that he was desirous of further immediate 
intimacy with Marion. There would be an ab- 
surdity in doing so which he did not dare to per- 
petrate. Only if he could have passed the morn- 
ing in Paradise Row, and then have walked home 
with Roden in the dark evening, he could, he 
thought, have said what he had to say very con- 
veniently. ; 

But it was impossible. He sat silent for some 
minute or two after Roden had asked the name 
of the bore of the hunting field, and then answer- 
ed him by proposing that they should start to- 
gether on their walk toward Hendon. 

“Tam all ready; but you must tell me the name 
of this dreadful man.” 

“As soon as we have started I will. 
come here on purpose to tell you.” 

“To tell me the name of the man you ran away 
from in Cumberland ?” 

“Exactly that. Come along.” And so they 
started, more than an hour before the time at 
which Marion Fay would return from church. 
“The man who annoyed me so out hunting was 
an intimate friend of yours.” 

“T have not an intimate friend in the world 
except yourself.” 

“Not Marion Fay ?” 

“T meant among men. Ido not suppose that 
Marion Fay was out hunting in Cumberland.” 
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“T should not have ran away from her, I think, 
if she had. It was Mr. Crocker, of the General 
Post-office.” 

“ Crocker in Cumberland !” 

“Certainly he was in Cumberland, unless some 
one personated him. I met him dining at Castle 
Hautboy, when he was kind enough to make him- 
self known to me, and again out hunting, when 
he did more than make himself known to me.” 

“T am surprised.” 

“Ts he not away on leave 

“Oh yes, he is away on leave. 
that it was he.” 

“Why should he not be in Cumberland, when, 
as it happens, his father is land-steward, or some- 
thing of that sort, to my uncle Persiflage ?” 

** Because I did not know that he had any con- 
nection with Cumberland. Why not Cumberland, 
or Westmoreland, or Northumberland, you may 
say? Whynot? Or Yorkshire, or Lincolnshire, 
or Norfolk? I certainly did not suppose that a 
Post-office clerk out on his holidays would be 
found hunting in any county.” 

“You have never heard of his flea-bitten 
horse ?” 

“Not a word. I didn’t know that he had ever 
sat upon ahorse. And now will you let me know 
why you have called him niy friend ?” 

“Ts he not so?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Does he not sit at the same desk with you ?” 

“Certainly he does,” 

“TI think I should be friends with a man if I 
sat at the same desk with him.” 

“With Crocker even?” asked Roden. 

“Well, he might be an exception.” 

“But if an exception to you, why not also an 
exception to me? As it happens, Crocker has 
made himself disagreeable to me. Instead of be- 
ing my friend, he is—I will not say my enemy, 
because I should be making too much of him, 
but nearer to being so than any one I know. 
Now what is the meaning of all this? Why did 
he trouble you especially down in Cumberland ? 
Why do you call him my friend? And why do 
you wish to speak to me about him ?” 

“He introduced himself to me, and told me 
that he was your special friend.” 

“Then he lied.” 

“T should not have cared about that; but he 
did more.” 

“What more did he do?” 

“T would have been courteous to him, if only 
because he sat at the same desk with you, but—” 

“But what ?” 

“There are things which are difficult to be 
told.” 

“Tf they have to be told, they had better be 
told,” said Roden, almost angrily. 

“Whether friend or not, he knew of—your en- 
gagement with my sister.” 
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“ Tmpossible !” 

“He told me of it,” said Lord Hampstead, 
impetuously, his tongue now at length loosed, 
“Told me of it! He spoke of it again and 
again, to my extreme disgust. Though the thing 
had been fixed as fate, he should not have men- 
tioned it.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“But he did nothing but tell me of your hap- 
piness, and good luck, and the rest of it. It was 
impossible to stop him, so that I had to ride away 
from him. I bade him be silent, as plainly as I 
could without mentioning Fanny’s name. 
was of no use.” 

‘* How did he know it ?” 

“You told him.” 

“ I ? 

“So he said.” This was not strictly the case. 
Crocker had so introduced the subject as to have 


avoided the palpable lie of declaring that the tid- | 


ings had been absolutely given by Roden to him- 
self. But he had not the less falsely intended to 
convey that impression to Hampstead, and had 
conveyed it. “He gave me to understand that 
you were speaking about it continually at your 
office.” Roden turned round and looked at the 
other man, white with rage, as though he could 
not allow himself to utter a word. “It was as I 
tell you. He began it at the castle, and after- 
ward continued it whenever he could get near me 
when hunting.” 

“ And you believed him ?” 

“When he repeated his story so often, what 
was I to do?” 

“Knock him off his horse.” 

“And so be forced to speak of my sister to 
every one in the hunt and in the county. You 
do not feel how much is due to a girl’s name.” 

“T think Ido. I think that of all men I am 
the most likely to feel what is due to the name 
of Lady Frances Trafford. Of course I never 
mentioned it to any one at the Post-office.” 

“From whom had he heard it ?” 

“How can I answer that? Probably through 
some of your own family. It has made its way 


through Lady Kingsbury to Castle Hautboy, and | 


has then been talked about. 
ble for that.” 

“Not for that, certainly—if it be so,” 

“Nor because such a one as he has lied. You 
should not have believed it of me.” 

“T was bound to ask you.” 

“You were bound to tell me, but should not 
have asked me. There are things which do not 
require asking. What must I do with him?” 

“Nothing. Nothing can be done. You could 
not touch the subject without alluding to my 
sister. She is coming back to Hendon in an- 
other week.” 

“She was there before, but I did not see 
her.” 


I am not responsi- 
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“Of course you did not see her. 
you ?” 

“Simply by going there.” 

“She would not have seen you.” Thére came 
a black frown over Roden’s brow as he heard 
this. “It has been understood between my father 
and Fanny and myself that you should not come 
to Hendon while she is living with me.” 

“Should not I have been a party to that agree- 
ment ?” 

“Hardly, I think. This agreement must have 
been made whether you assented or not. On no 
other terms would my father have permitted her 
to come. It was most desirable that she should 
be separated from Lady Kingsbury—” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ And therefore the agreement was advisable. 
I would not have had her on any other terms.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I think that such visiting would 
It is no use my blinking it 


How should 


to you. I do not believe that the marriage is 
practicable.” 
et Sy 


“ As I don’t, of course I can not be a party to 
throwing you together. Were you to persist in 
coming, you would only force me to find a home 
for her elsewhere.” 

“T have not disturbed you.” 

“You have not. Now I want you to promise 
me that you will not. I have assured my father 
that it shall be so. Will you say that you will 
neither come to her at Hendon Hall nor write to 
her while she is staying with me?” He paused 
on the road for an answer, but Roden walked on 
without making one, and Hampstead was forced 
to accompany him. “ Will‘you promise me ?” 

“T will not promise. I will do nothing which 
may possibly subject me to be called a liar. I 
have no wish to knock at any door at which I do 
not think myself to be welcome.” 

‘*You know how welcome you would be at 
mine, but for her.” 

“It might be that I should find myself forced 
to endeavor to see her, and I will therefore make 
no promise. A man should fetter himself by no 
assurances of that kind as to his conduct. Ifa 
man be a drunkard, it may be well that he should 
bind himself by a vow against drinking. But he 
who can rule his own conduct should promise 
nothing. Good-day now. I must be back to din- 
ner with my mother.” 

Then he took his leave somewhat abruptly, and 
returned. Hampstead went on to Hendon, with 
his thoughts sometimes fixed on his sister, some- 
times on Roden—whom he regarded as impracti- 
cable—sometimes on that horrid Crocker, but 
more generally on Marion Fay, whom he resolved 
that he must see again, whatever might be the 
difficulties in his way. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 5. 








LADY TEAZLE. 
See illustration on page 77. 
LL lovers of art will be charmed with the 
“A fine engraving given this week of the ex- 
quisite etching by Gravier of William Oliver’s 
picture of Lady Teazle. The artist has portray- 
ed the willful, giddy, piquant young beauty in 
the well-known screen scene in The School for 
Scandal, where, having been decoyed into Joseph 
Surface’s library, she listens in hiding to the con- 
versation between that arch-hypocrite and Sir 
Peter, which unmasks the sophistry that would 
have compassed her ruin, as well as the hollow- 
ness of the fashionable scandal-mongers for whom 
she has sacrificed her domestic peace and the 
love of her doting husband. Most of our read- 
ers are familiar with Sheridan’s world-renowned 
comedy; those who are not, in lieu of seeing it 
on the stage, may find it in the little volume of 
Sheridan’s plays published in Harper’s admirable 
“ Half-hour Series,” and will enjoy a rare plea- 
sure in its first perusal. 





Embroidered Chemise.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 68. 


Tar front of this linen chemise is embroidered in- 


the manner shown in Fig. 2, which gives the design 
for the medallion inclosing the monogram or initials, 
and shows the stitches and other details of the work. 
The design for the vine on each side of the medallion 
is given in Fig. 27, Supplement. The work is executed 
with rather coarse white embroidery cotton, the stems 
and outlines in stem stitch, and the heavier parts in 
satin stitch, The medallion is studded with French 
knots. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. A. 8.—It is said repped stuffs are to be re- 
vived for dresses, though at present they are not gen- 
erally used. Dresses like your samples will look well 
made up like the simplest cloth suits, with a basque, 
over-skirt, and round skirt, bordered widely with 
plush. 

A. H. W.—Any handsome dinner dress of velvet or 
satin will be appropriate for the entertainment you 
mention. Those with light-colored brocaded or em- 
broidered tabliers, or else satin with lace flounces, are 
liked with dark velvet or satin for the basque and 
train. Read descriptions of such dresses in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XV. 

E. K.—We do not publish designs and patterns at 
the request of our readers. 

Wiwow.—Do not be married in a black velvet dress, 
for, no matter how rich a dress it may be, the fact that 
it is black makes it unsuitable for a bride. If you 
object to buying a white or pearl gray satin evening 
dress that you can be married in, get a travelling suit 
of dark brown or olive cloth, and wear that during the 
ceremony, and on the wedding journey. There are also 
very dark shades of green cloth that are becomingly 
worn by ladies who, like yourself, prefer black to 
colors. 

Mrs. J. R. T.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, 

Henrierta.—A blonde so entirely without color as 
you describe yourself can wear red as well as bine, 
and will succeed in setting off her delicate tints to best 
advantage by wearing dark clothing, and expecially 
black. 

Inquiner.—Your suggestions are in good taste. Side 
panels of ridged plush in bayadere stripes of red and 
black will trim your black satin Surah skirt handsome- 
ly. Then have two shirred and scalloped flounces of 
the satin Surah to cover the space in front between the 
panels, and for the back drapery use two breadths of 
the satin Surah very slightly lifted in the middle, and 
extending to the foot. If you have small hips, you 
can add paniers of the plush and satin across the front 
and sides, and let the end of the basque pass beneath 
the panier folds. 

X. Y. Z.—There can be no doubt of the fact that an 
English gentleman always rides on the lady's right 
hand (else be might brush her skirts, if on her left). 
The lady likes, too, to lean that way toward her cava- 
lier. It gives her a better seat. 

Mrs. E. C, O.—The trick of putting an r on to words 
like Louisa—“ Louisar"—and giving it a very decided 
twang, is said by foreigners to be an American vice. 
The heroine of “ A Transplanted Rose” would have 
said “ Louisar Radams” for “ Louisa Adams,” and 
“ Pennsylvaniar Ravenue” for “ Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue,” no doubt, until she learned better. 

Yoxouama.—The lady always bows first. The gen- 
tleman waits for her recognition. 

X.—Always send a regret, even if in mourning. It 
is only decently polite. 

An O vp Sunsonier, Pawapetesta.—The couple 
you describe should both be in morning dress travel- 
ling suits, of course. It is not customary for such a 
wedding to include bridemaids. Ushers, if you please. 
Address your wedding invitations to “Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and family.” No gentleman wears a dress-coat 
before a seven-o'clock dinner. 

Rustic Sunsoziser.—It would be most proper to re- 
turn a card to your bereaved friend, but if you are not 
in mourning it should not be a mourning card. Cards 
and notes to bereaved friends remain unanswered 
until the recipient feels equal to answering them. 
Mourning paper should not be used longer than a 
year. Windows are not “bowed” in New York at 
all. A crape is hung on the front-door bell until 
after the funeral.—It is a matter of taste with every 
gentleman as to whether he leaves his overcoat in the 
hall or not. Most gentlemen bring in their hats, It 
is well always to give a card to a servant to avoid 
mistakes in names. A lady never removes her glove 
when she shakes hands—never. It is more elegant to 
rise when introduced, although not at all necessary, 
unless the lady is at home; then she should do so. 
Yes, always ask for the hostess, and leave a card for 
her; but do not feel offended if she does not see you 
or return your call: you have done your duty, and 
there may be reasons why she can not call on al) her 
friends’ friends. 





THE HORSPORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 


Sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L—[Adv.] 








Rixer’s American Face Powder is absolutely 
harmless. Try it. 25 cents per box. Ww. B. 
Rixer & Son, 853 Sixth Avenue, sole manufact- 
urers. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[Adv,] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 











Laptes can find in our advertising columns how to 
clean lace at trifling expense.—[{Adv.] 

















Coryire Wuxer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. e marvel of purity, 
f 


strength, and wholesc ore ical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


‘ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. _ 











CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY Co. 


Manufacturers of 










Superior Solid Steel - 

Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, bo Match. 
ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 
85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie Knife, 2.00|6 Table Knives, $3.50 


1 Butter “ 50| 6 Dessert ** 8.25 
6 Tea Knives, 3.00 | or any portion pro rata. 





BAITS HEALTH PRESERVING 






. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which yicld 

readily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFECT 

FITTING and comfortable cor- 

set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $150. 

ERN Manufactured only by 

OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Wannayred Be 
MONEY REFUNDED roy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, C* 





NJ Al T "= 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
ve purposes, Send 8 ceuts for Catalogue. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delfcately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built ap until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

Jnrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

Dr. Marshall's Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to Dlack. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW, 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and com- 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 


Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 

















NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart’s. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 


The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 

















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “xew Youn" 
Mme. G & CO., 


. 
6 East 14th St.,N.WV. (P. 0. Box 3527.) 
Princess Lace Braids. Lace Patterns 
on Linen. ARRASENE. Pin Cushion, 
with work commenced and Material, T5c., &c., &c. 
8 cents for Samples. 








EEP your bird in health and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
Sold by all druggists and bird and cage dealers, 25c. 
per package. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
50 CARDS, all new, Imported designs of Hand & Bou- 
quet, Gold, Silver and others, name in fancy script 
type,10c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
HAT SHALL WE ACT ?—A list of over 
one thousand Plays to select from will be sent 
free to all applicants. nd your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. @.1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














AN OLD FRIEND EVER NEW. 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 381) 


FOR FEBRUARY 


ConrTalns: 


Frontispiece.—Portrait of Victor Hugo; 
“A Clever Town Built by Quakers,” 


An interesting description of Philadelphia —its so- 
ciety, literature, and art —by Groror P. Laruropr, 
with portraits of eminent Philadelphians, aud other 
illustrations ; 


French Political Leaders, 

By A. Bowman Brake, giving graphic sketches of 
eminent Deputies and Senators, and other political 
leaders, illustrated by portraits, and by character- 
istic sketches drawn by Reiwnuart; 


Valentines.—A Poem, 
By Mrs. T. W. Dewsna, illustrated by T. W. Dew1ne; 


The American Life-saving Service, 
By Marrua J. Lams, with fifteen illustrations ; 


The Wilson Industrial School and Mission, 
By Miss F. E. Fryar, illustrated by Jessiz Curtis 
Surcrugnp; 


Henry Irving at Home, 

By Josrrn Harron, an interesting personal sketch, a 
large portion of which is contributed by Mr. Irving 
himself in conversation with the anthor, with por- 
trait and other illustrations drawn by E. A. Auugy 
and F, Barnarp; 


Commercial, Social, and Political Mexico, 
By W. H. Bisuor, with nine illustrations ; 


Personal Recollections of Daniel Webster, 
By Joun H. B. Latrrose; 


The Romance of Spanish and French 
Explorers, 
By Prof. Joun Fiske; 


In Behalf of Crime, 
By W. L. AuveEn ; 


The beginning of a New Serial Story, entitled 


Prudence, 


A Story of Msthetic London, by Mrs. Joun Litxiz, 
with two illustrations by Do Mavrizr; 


The continuation of Miss Woorson’s Novel, 
Anne; 
Short Stories 
By Harrier Presoorr Sporroup and Lizzir W. 
CHAMPNEY; Si 
A Poem, entitled 
Garfield: A Message from England to 
America, 
By F. D. Mortor, of Rugby, and other poems by 
J. W. De Forust and T, H. Roperrson ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor’s Literary Record; 
Editor’s Historical Record; 
Editor’s Drawer, 


With contributions from W. L. Apen and G. T. Lani- 
Gan, and the usual variety of numerous anvecdotes. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE,.......05 cscecesevese $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
MERE EE DAZAR, . csc cise vecccccccccccccvess 
The THREE above publications............... 10 00 
Any TWO above named........... 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f ************"" 








Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. I. to LX. 
SvO,; Cloth... caccoecesescocce O8seccwe sccocse 400 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns. 





t2” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HEAR YE DEAE! 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 


As invented and worn by him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years,he nears with them, 
; , . a 





is the only successful artificial ear ¢ 
John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0, 


SHOPPING 


In all branches. ae trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 
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Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER GOODS CLOSING OUT. 


Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 








Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. o 
DOMESTICS 





_A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
O-V-O__ Boys’ suIrs. 
"OFANCY Goons. 

“CO Unpenwear. 


LACES. 
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Eighth Aeciiems corner » Senccvansh St., 
New York City. 





_ JONES: 


—- oO 
SHOES. a) 





.: ERY. 
oO CROCKERY. 
ee _O GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. “a A. 
CARPE “ETS, RUGS, &o. 


af Siuver-Piatep Wane. 
~ VHOUSEFURN'G Goons. 
~ 35 Distinct t Departments, — 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING EMBROIDERIES. 
Have opened a choice selection of new style, 
close and open work Hamburg Edgings and 
Insertions, in sets and by the yard, on Swiss, 
Nainsook, and Cambric Muslins, adapted for 
Trimmings on Silks, Dress Goods, and Un- 
derwear, 


Broadway & (9th St. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


“UTAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
ite the DECIDED IMPROVED 
MAM“? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
PaO They make a thin face appear full—soften 
Cal [ag the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 To $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MIRS, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, 


f x Tary ») 

MR. ERNST PERABO, 
Recently returned from Germany, 
HAS RESUMED PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
He is a pupil of the Royal Conservatory of Music at 
Leipsic, under the tuition of Prof. Ernst Ferpivanp 
Wenzet, Prof. lanaz Mosourtrs, Dr. Morivz Haupt- 
MANN, Prof. E. F. Riourer, aud Dr. Rosert Parrerirz. 
Though grounded in the Old Masters of the Classic 
School, he sees much to admire in the new, as his many 
concert programmes, and sixteen years of successful 
teaching fully testify, and is interested in every stage 
of instruction, particularly in that of beginners and 
children, to whom he renders the lessons pleasing and 
attractive. Address, care of Curoxerine & ‘Sons, 

Boston, Mass. 
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loral Catal e of Plants an 
INNISF. FALLEN GREENHOUSES, Byplegtield, Ohio 


EATTYWS Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 


$5 to $20 Rersty, at bome: Samples worth $5 fre. 








S. T. TAYLOR, 


Importer of French Fashion Journals and rot A 
And all Appurtenances for the Dressmaker, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Established 1848. 
SUBSCRIBE, 

Now is the time to subscribe to our Imported 
Anglicized French Fashion Journals. 


* Revue de la Mode,” per year, $3.62 ; 
6.12; 


monthly, 85c. 
“ Le Bon-Ton,” * 60c. 


“La Mode Elegante,” “ 6.12; “ 50c. 
“ La Modiste Universelle” 
(for Milliners), “ 6.12; “ 60c. 


3 Sample Copies, Current Numbers, $1.25. 


§. T. Taylor’s System of Dress Cutting, 


The only system that is not a chart. You draft from 
actual measures of the figure for which the garment is 
intended. Insures a perfect fit for every figure with- 
out alteration. It gives the dressmaker the mastery 
of her business. The only rule by which diagrams 
are issued to suit the changes in fashion. Treatise on 
Dressmaking and circular free. Send name and com- 
plete address for illustrated Spring circular to be issued. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE DRESS FIGURES, 


Price $8.25. Sent upon receipt of Money Order, or 
C.O.D., as desired. 


Fourth Annual Sale 


OF 


_., SUMPLES OF BLACK SILKS. 


520 Mannufacturer’s Samples of fine 
grades of Black Silks, in lengths of from 
10 to 20 yards, at 

90c. to $2.25 per yard; 
worth, $1.35 to $3.50. 

These goods are selected samples of the 
productions of the most celebrated manu- 
facturers of Black Silks in Lyons, and 
were cut in these lengths for the purpose 
of taking orders during the past year. 

The samples are similar to those sold by 
us the past two seasons, and which gave 
such great satisfaction to our patrons. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN = LB. BARS, 














OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











Ny qT y A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
F A N CY W 0 R tions and Patterns for Art- 
istic Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patierns for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, 
Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitches, etc., ete. Price, 36 Cts., or 
12 Three-Cent Stamps; 4 Books, $1. 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 


BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 
sies, Stork, Deer, Roses, Elephant, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 Cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
Tidy Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—All for 18 
Three-Cent pe-Cent Stamps, J J. F. INGAL ‘LS, , Lynn, Mass. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 


Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 


= 


lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHE RS. 


postpaid. 
CARD Beautiful Japanese. Send 20 eta. N. Y. 
PURCHASDD G AGENCY, 29 Fulton St. 


$66 a OL a week § fh your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haier & Cu.,Portland, Maine. 





Choice Poetical Se pétione for Autograph 
Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and 25 popular Songs, all for 12c. 

PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y¥. 
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IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is s sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


‘SOZODON T 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


RICH COSTUMES, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 




















In order to close out the balance of their 
stock and make room for spring importa- 
tions, will offer Paris and their own manu- 
factured Street, Carriage, and Reception 
Dresses, Dinner and Evening Toilets, Cloaks, 
Dolmans, Circulars, Misses’ and Children’s 
Sacques, Ulsters, Wrappers, &c., 
unusual inducements to 


Garments, 
presenting pur- 
chasers. 


Broadway and [9th St. 
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J U L I A N, 
Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods, | 
301 Canal St., New Vork City, 
Established 25 Years 

This Switch is made of the Finest 
French Live Hair—being 26 inches long 
(the hair being all of one length), 
a short stem, weighing 4 ounces, and = 
absolutely the best switch obtainable 
the price. Switches equal to this are sold 
at $95.00 per doz., wholesale; and no 
other house in New York C ity can sell 
a similar switch for less than $12 to $15. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. If not found 
so, can be returned at my expense. Over 
2800 sold within the last 3 months, and 
not one returned. Price, $5.00. 

Just issued, the Fifth Edition of my 
Tilustrated C ‘fatalogue, giving full de- 
scriptions and prices of all kinds of 
: Switches, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Front 
Head- a &c. Sent by mail, free, on application. 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange. 


Only $2 a Year, 26 Nambers, Postage Free 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal Devoted to the 
Decorative and other Arts. The only Art Journal 
published oftener than once a month. 
for home decoration. The latest ideas in Art from 
home and foreign sources. Leading Features are: 
Norrs anp Qurries—These give expert advice free to 

all. They are useful to all readers and are very 
interesting. Great care is taken with them that 
they may be authoritative. 
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Invaluable hints | 


| The Senior Partner. 


Patrern Supr.ements Of full working size, and with | 


ample directions for treatment from exclusive 
sources. Colored and extra double sheet supple- 
ments issued periodically. 

Instrvotion—Clear and simple directions for the 
practice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Painting, 
Carving, and the whole range of minor arts. _Lit- 
erary and Art News with excellent Book»Reviews. 

**A National Authority "—N. Y. Evening Post. 

ART WORK MANUALS—Ittustrraten—on special 
subjects. Price 35 cents each, in stamps, postage free. 
Send for circular. Subscription to the series of 12, $3. 
Also ART LEAFLETS from the Art Interchange. 
No. 1, ** Silk Rag Curtains, 10 cts. ;” No. 2, ** Screens,” 


15 cts. AMERICAN ETCHINGS, to appear twice a 
month, $10 a year; 50 cents a number. Send for cir- 
cular. Discount to clubs. Agents wanted. Address 


THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING CO., 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Sewing Machine 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R., I. 
Casy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 

Perfect in Workmanship, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. HENRY B. NEWHALL, Agt. 
1? and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 8S. H. 
& E. Y. MOORE, Agts. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SE ND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


LACE CLEANER. 
vadies can earn and save money by using our 
LACE MACHINE. 


It will get up real and imitation laces equal to best 
French Laundry Work. Price $25 sent free, or 








| send 3-cent stamp for dencriptive pampbie et containing | 


treatise on met _ 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Srsastian Hensen. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl! Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


IL 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
TeR Cunnincuam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 volse., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. 
III. 


MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Carxins, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

iV. 

THE DICKENS READER. Character 
from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Natuan Suerrarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 26 cents. 

w, 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 ceuts. 


teadings 


VE 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letters and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By 


Lucy Putttimone. With Two Illustrations, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 
VII. 
LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By J. Turopors 


Bent. Illustrated. 4to, Pape 


VIII. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and ¢ onspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
son J. Lossina, Author og“ The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” * Field-Book of the War of 1812,” &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00, 

1X. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST, 
Part III. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
a Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 

Copiously Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00, 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts 1. and IT, 


PAUL THE MISSIONARY. Ry Rev. Witntam M 
Taytor, D.D., Minister of the B roadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XI. 

THE HEART OF THE 
By Samvet Apams Drake. 
ILTON GLBBON, 
$7 50. In a Box, 


r, 20 cents, 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Illustrated by W. Ham- 
4to, liluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


XI. 

THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. De 
Cuattiu. Wit 1 Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50 


Summer 
Norwiuy, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuartes Ginpon. 10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Roserr Buouanan. 20 cents, 


By Mrs. Rippers. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. 


By Water Besant and James 
Riog. 10 cents. 


By Mrs. 


The Question of Cain. 
20 cents, 


F. Casueri Hoey. 


A Grape from a Thorn. 


A Laodicean. 
trations. 


By James Payn. 20 cents, 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 


The Comet of a Season. 


By Jostin MoCarrny. 20 ¢ts. 
Christowell. By R. D. Biac KMORE. 20 cents. 
| The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 centa, 
| The Braes of Yarrow. By ( ‘HARLES Ginpon, 20 cents, 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gree. 20 cents, 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 


20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By James Grant. 20 cents. 


t® Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

G2 Harrer’s Catratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARP ER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


RUG PATTERNS! genta Wosted Toe 
stamp, E. S. FROST & Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


1? ¢ **A Violet from » Mothe r’s Grave” & 49 other 
* popular Songs, words and musie entire, all 
for 12 cents. PATTEN & CO., av Barclay St., N. ¥. 
jf): Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
‘GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


postpaid. 
AG E NTS can now grasp a fortune. Address 
LB vs S RIDEOUT 4 G0., 10 Bare lay St., N. Y. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tru KR & Co. -, Augusta, Maine, 


ALL NEW STY LE Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name 


| 
90 Chaaben St., New otk City. 50 ou, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 





80 HARPER’S BAZAR. 


It has been suggested that when a visitor 
calls = a friend, she is to say, as she en- 
ters, “‘ My dear Mrs. Pickleton, I am to stay 
just forty minutes,” and leave at the second. 
That may work in a short case. But when 
your country cousins in a family come in 
and say, “ Our darling relatives, we will have 
to leave four weeks from to-day at three 
o'clock,” it won’t work, as it takes away the 
daily pleasing expectation which always has 
a little hope in it 
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wien pean, 
He was praising her beautiful hair, and 
begging for one tiny curl, when her little 
brother said: ‘‘Oh, my! ’tain’t nothin’ now; 
you just ought to have seen how long it hangs 
down when she Hangs it on the side of the 
table to comb it.” Then they laughed, and 
she called her brother a cute little angel ; 
and when the young man was going away, 
and heard that boy yelling, he thought the 
lad was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 
pa a Se a 
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**Oh yes,” said Mrs. De Brown, as she sur- 
veyed with evident pleasure her little parlor 
sideboard covered with old china and deco- 
rated with highly colored tiles, “‘ Mr. De B. 
remarked last night that I was becoming 
quite an atheist!” And the old lady’s coun- 
tenance fairly beamed with delight as her 
eyes rested on a shilling Japanese tea-pot. 

—— 
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At a recent trial in France the foreman of 
the jury, placing his hand on his heart, and 
with a voice choked with emotion, gave in the 
following verdict: “The accused is guilty, 
but we have our doubts as to his identity.” 
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¢ An embarrassing incident happened a short — . | 
~~ e time back to a nervous Englishman in Rome. N = Ha Ms \ a AZ 
= ~ Entering one of the churches in that city as ; y . 

— a service was going on, he sat down quietly, 
lacing his hat on the floor beside him. Some 
ittle time passed, and as there seemed no 
immediate prospect of the service coming to 
an end, he reached for his hat in order to 
leave, but was stopped by an unseen hand 
which grasped him from behind. Thinking 

some custodian of the church wished him to 
remain till the end, he again waited; but his 
patience becoming exhausted, he again reach- 
ed for his hat, and again he was prevented in 
the same manner from going. Convinced 


























that the service was some really important ‘ 
one, the Englishman once more delayed vinty 
his departure; but at the expiration of a 
quarter of an hour he determined to go in ‘ ot D ra 
spite of etiquette, so he repeated the same ee Sh eS ih Vy Ky > > 
manceuvre in the direction of his head-cover- e Bo RE 7 x ~ “ihe } 
ing. A third time the same hand detained aif —, . <i fe De / 
him; but as he determinedly resisted its , , 
grasp, a voice behind him exclaimed, in Eng- 
lish, ‘1 beg your pardon, but that is my 
THE TABLES TURNED. hat you are taking.” THE ASTH-ETOS. 





FACETIZ. 

Is Tamaqua has resided for many years an old col- 
ored barber, who was one day complaining of his suf- 
feringe from dyspepsia, and attributed his ailment to 
the fact of havin no teeth, thus being unable proper- 
ly to masticate his food, 

“Well, Simon,” said a by-stander, “why don’t you 
get . set of false teeth? They wouldn't cost you 
much.” 

“ False teef!” exclaimed Simon. “Ohno,sah! No, 

ou don't! I's had just all de teef I want in my mouf. 

‘s suffered more wid de toofache den I ever did wid 


**So you enjoyed your visit to the museum, did you ?” 
inquired a young man of his adored one’s little sister. 

“Oh yes! And do you know, we saw a camel there 
that screwed its mouth and eyes around awfully ; and 
sister said it looked exactly like you when you are re- 
citing poetry at evening parties.” 





exedliininin 
A telegraph man went to a concert. The violinist 
played very nicely, holding his audience spell-bound, 
until suddenly a string snapped. The telegraph man 
shouted, “ Wites down, by George!” 
> 


despepsy, an’ I was glad enuf for to git rid of my teef. 
You don’t git no mo’ teef into my mouf—no, sah.” 


Shdesrdiipncctiines 

It is said that when a Chicago man saw Niagara he 
shed tears. ‘“ Blame it,” he remarked, “ I ain’t enough 
of a liar to describe it and make it out any bigger than 
itis! I’m floored!” 

Apvioe Gratis.—Ask no woman her age. Never 
joke with a policeman. Do not play chess with a wid- 
ow. Never contradict a man that stutters. Be civil 
to rich uncles and aunts. Take your oldest hat for an 
evering party. Always sit next the carver, if you can, 
at dinner. 

Fiae. “ What do you think of my argument, Fogg ?” 

Foee. “It was sound—very sound” (Figg is delight- 
ed); “nothing but sound, in fact.” 

is se era ae 

Hetrine TueM TO po A Neigusorty Turn.—At a re- 
cent trial in Ireland the judge was about to pass sen- 
tence on the prisoners at the bar, of whom there were 
several, when a witty Irish barrister said, “‘ Not too 
long a sentence, my lord; you'll want them before 
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Theodore Hook was once entertaining a party, who 
had dined with him, by singing comic songs, when he 
was interrupted by the servant, who came in to say 
the tax-gatherer was there. The wit never turned his 
head, but continued playing the same accompaniment, 
while he improvised the following: 


** There comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes; 
I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes; 
Excuses won’t do, he stands no sort of flammery; 

Though Winter his name, his proceedings are sum- 

mary.” 

A little fellow on going for the first time to church, 
where the pews were very high, was asked, on coming 
out, what he did in the church, when he replied, “I 
went into a cupboard and took a seat on the shelf.” 

iiircine 


“There's one thing I like about the New Version,” 
said old Jones. “That ‘ere text about ‘the boy being 
the father to the man’ is left out altogether. I always 
thought that was wrong end to.” 

Smith, on the other hand, said (and this is an actual 
fact), ‘1 don’t want anything to do with this newfan- 
gled revised what-d'ye-call-it; the old-fashioned Bible 





long to try the jury.” PHOTOGRAPHER (who is a little doubtful of his customer). “‘ Keep your eye on the Card, Sir!” that Paul wrote is good enough for me.” 
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“LOCUM TENENS.” A DISCUSSION ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
Cuoueric Op Gent. “ Christmas Box? Why, you ALGERNON (to Ais sisters, his consins, and his aunts). “My dear Creatures, if you want equality between the Sexes, 
aren't the ar Sweeper |” are of You. Now we Men live chiefly to please ourselves first, and then each other; 
Aras. “ No, sir; but I mind the Ge’tleman’s Broom, 
sir, while he’s gone for his ’Alf-Pint.” [A xit old 
gent, storming, with symptoms of apoplexy, 


t xes, you must learn to be independent of Us, as we 
whereas you Women live entirely to please us.” 








